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AN  INTRODUCTORY  DISCOURSE. 

Db  Johkson'  took  no  cream  in  liis  tea  on  Good  I'ri- 
dav.  We  insist  upon  hot  cross-buns  to  breakfast,  oii 
that  (lav  of  mortification.  Nay,  in  our  anxiety  to  do  it 
all  honour,  we  are  apt  to  superadd  the  Scottish  ritual  to 
the  Enj^lisb,  and  present  some  favoured  friend  with  a 
dyed  eqg  on  the  occasion.  Since  our  years  and  infirmi¬ 
ties  have  kept  us  in  some  measure  a  prisoner  within  the 
house,  we  have  rather  dropped  astern  of  the  world’s 
ways,  and  the  practice  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  by 
this  time  have  become  obsolete — even  among  children, 
those  most  sturdy  adherents  to  anticjue  usages.  Rut,  in 
our  young  days,  a  dyed  egg  was  as  indispensable  an  ap¬ 
pendage  to  Pasche  Fridaa'  (vulgarly  pronounced  Pace) 
as  our  breakfasts.  The  favourite  colour  was  a  juii’ide, 
more  or  less  deep,  produced  by  boiling  the  egg  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum,  into  whicli  some  chips  of  logwood  had  been 
thrown.  The  most  disliked  w<as  yellow,  produced  by 
boiling  it  with  the  coats  of  onions — a  make-shift  to  which 
only  the  very  poorest  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
the  costly  ingredients  above  mentioned  w’ere  reduced.  It 
is  strange,  at  how  early  an  age  the  unamiable  propen¬ 
sity  to  estimate  the  worth  of  our  fellows  by  their  \vealth 
and  rank,  shows  itself  in  children  ! 

Another  symptom  of  the  inveterate  perversity  of  our 
nature,  is  the  stubbornness  with  which  children  ding  to 
outworn  heretical  practices  and  opinions,  long  after  the  | 
fanners  of  clerical  castigation  have  winnowed  them  from  ! 
among  the  mature  of  the  land.  Could  it  be  believed,  ; 
that  in  such  an  enlightened  age  and  country,  the  children  ' 
in  some  of  our  western  county  towns  not  only  adhered  ; 
to  this  papistical  rite  of  dying  their  eggs,  but  even  re-  , 
tained  the  heathenish  practice  of  going  to  gather  their 
earliest  nosegays  on  Good  Friday  ?  The  daffodils, 

“  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  ' 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty,” 

at  that  early  season,  almost  the  only  wild-flowers 
extant.  We  feel  yet  the  sensation  of  freshness  they  pro-  j 
duced  in  us  as  we  scrambled  along  the  woody  banks  of 
Roon  seeking  for  the  richest: 

“  Even  yet  my  heart  wdth  pleasure  fills,  | 

And  dunces  with  the  daffodils.”  j 

It  is  strange  the  prejudice  whieii  the  good  people  of 

*  otiand  entertain  against  the  keepipg  sacred  certain  times 

seasons.  If  they  really  acted  up  to  their  principles, 
might  tolerate  them  ;  but  when  we  see  the  very 
5  Uctest  among  them  giving  into  the  weakness  they  so 

*  ein  y  condemn,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  endure  it. 

at  the  Cameronians.  Long  after  there  was  peace 
^curity  in  the  vales  did  they  insist  upon  remaining 
^erc  p  upon  their  hill-tops,  shraiching  out  their  psalms 
alth”**  ^ists,  like  so  many  corbies  on  a  tall  fir’s  top, 
oug  1  a  hien  house  was  ready  for  their  rec(‘ption  below, 
to  this  day  do  they  insist  upon*  celebrating  their 


sacramental  rite  under  the  free  canopy  of  heaven.  And 
why  ?  Because  they  feel  and  felt  that,  by  thus  embody¬ 
ing  their  principles  in  external  symbols,  rei'aHing  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  had  sprung  up  and 
wrestled  to  maturity,  they  strengthen  ami  confirm  their 
faith. 

j  It  may  be,  that,  in  the  rude  age  when  the  Reformation 
I  was  effected  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  necessity,  by  a 
'  sudden  and  violent  shock,  to  separate,  in  the  dull  minds 
j  of  an  uneducated  populace,  the  symbol  from  the  thing 
,  signified.  It  might  be  requisite,  by  transferring  for  a 
j  time  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  to 
I  another  occasion  than  tb.at  of  Easter,  to  teach  communi- 
j  cants  that  this  holy  ceremony  does  not  derive  its  efficacy 
j  from  fit  planetary  terms  and  conjunctions.  But  now 
'  that  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  has  rendered  the  re- 
I  awakening  of  such  gross  error  unlikely,  if  not  impossible, 
j  the  projiriety  of  continuing  to  slight  the  return  of  the 
season  at  which  the  great  mystery  of  our  delivery  was 
accomplished,  is  questionable. 

W"e  do  not  find  that  the  practii'e  retained  in  England, 
and  in  Lutheran  countries,  of  setting  apart  Easter  as  a 
I  term  of  peculiar  sanctity,  has  been  favourable  to  su[>er- 
stition  ;  but  we  know  that  it  gives  to  “  the  hard-handed 
artisan”  one  happy  day  in  every  year,  and  we  know  that 
its  recurrence  has  often  checked  the  career  <d’  heedless 
dissipation.  By  multiplying  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year,  which  have  some  talc  of  moral  or  religious  import¬ 
ance  attached  to  them,  and  by  imprinting  their  associa¬ 
tion  deeply  on  the  memory  of  youth,  we  spread,  as  it 
were,  guide-jiosts  through  the  whole  intricate  maze  of 
life,  for  the  direction  of  the  unwary.  Passion  is  ever 
awake,  and  under  its  headlong  impulse  we  may  rush  j)ast 
many  of  them  with  our  eyes  shut,  but  one  or  other  must 
arrest  our  course  at  last. 

This  feeling  is  finely  expressed  in  the  introductory 
scene  of  Goethe’s  Faust.  4'hat  Avayward  being,  maddened 
by  sceptical  doubts,  and  the  quenching  of  youthful  emo- 
I  tlon,  rather  than  dragon  an  Insipid  life,  is  about  to  drink 
I  poison.  It  is  Easter  morning,  and,  just  as  he  raises  the 
!  cup  to  his  lip,  the  matin  bells,  and  the  sung  of  thechouis- 
!  ters,  burst  upon  his  ear. 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Of  mortals  the  Saviour, 

(’hrist  is  arisen  ; 

.  No  more  shall  sin’s  guile, 

With  his  serpent  coil, 

Bind  them  in  prison. 

FA  I'ST. 

What  booming  sound,  borne  on  the  wings  of  night, 

I  Draws  from  my  lips  the  glass  with  magic  j.ower  ? 

'  Alr(?ady  swinging  with  slow,  sullen  roar. 

Do  the  church-bells  announce  the  Easter-tide  ? 
j  Ve  choirs,  already  sing  ye  the  glad  song. 

Which  once  to  the  Gravjr’s  night,  from  Angel  li]>s,  ' 

I  Told  of  a  Covenant’s  new  grace  divine  ? 
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CHORUS  OF  WOMEN. 

With  odours  and  spices, 

Wc  his  garments  did  heap, 

We  his  own  loved  ones. 

Here  laid  him  to  sleep  ; 

With  linens  all  snow-white. 

Gently  wound  we  his  bier, — 

.Ah  !  and  we  find  no  ]nui*e 
Christ  resting  here  ! 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS. 

Christ  is  arisen, 

Joy  to  the  good, 

Who,  through  weal  and  through  woe 
Of  life’s  coil,  here  below. 

The  proof  have  withstood. 

FAUST. 

What  seek  ye  with  me  midst  the  dust,  ye  mighty 
All-searching  tones  of  heaven  ? — go,  sound  afar. 

Where  weak  men  live — the  errand  hear  I  well. 

But  faith  to  me  is  wanting.  Miracles 

Can  but  be  born  where  Faith,  their  parent,  dwells. 

Through  every  sphere  I  have  not  toil’d  my  way. 

To  shrink  wdiene’er  the  friendly  warning  sounds. 

And  yet  each  peal  reminds  me  of  my  youth. 

And  summons  back  life’s  unremember’d  hours. 

The  kiss  of  heavenly  peace  falls  on  my  cheek. 

As  in  the  Sabbath-stillness  of  the  past, 

When  the  sweet  voice  of  distant  bells  was  bliss. 

And  a  still  prayer  was  as  a  strong  delight. 

A  calm,  yet  irresistible  emotion 

Through  wood  and  meadow,  drove  me  devious  on. 

And,  ’midst  a  burning  shower  of  quenchless  tears, 

I  felt  a  holier  world  arise  before  me. 

That  song  hath  brighten’d  up  the  darken’d  mirror. 

The  joys  of  spring,  the  morn,  and  dew  of  youth. 

And  memory  now  hath  seized  me  with  her  glow, 
Tracing  last  footsteps  backward  to  the  first. 

Sing  on,  ye  heavenly  songs — sing  sweetly  on — 

My  tears  gush  forth  :  !Earth,  I  am  thine  again  ! 

In  another  passage,  the  poet  presents  us  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  citizens — church- 
service  being  over — rush  forth  to  treat  themselves  on  this 
holyday  to  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  The  free  mountain¬ 
eer  can  have  no  idea  how  sweetly  the  gales  of  lieaven 
])lay  around  liJs  temples  who  is  only  emancipated  from 
the  cotton-mill  once  in  a  year. 

FAUST. 

From  its  fetters  of  ice  leaps  the  brook,  now  thawn 
By  Spring’s  genial  glow;  waking  life  to  the  core 
Of  the  valley  beneath,  that  looks  green  once' more 
Under  Hope’s  sweet  blessing.  Old  Winter  has  gone, 

In  his  weakness,  back  to  the  mountains  hoar. 

And  Hying,  he  throws,  as  he  northward  doth  pass. 

His  harmless  showers  of  granuloiis  hail,  / 

In  stripes  all  over  the  emerald  grass; 

But  the  sun  will  not  suffer  his  garments  pale. 

For  everywhere  stirs  the  Creative  Firrm, 

Seeking  all  nature  with  hues  to  adorn. 

'J'he  Hower  dare  not  yet  peep  forth  from  its  bed. 

But  these  holyday  dresses  will  serve  instead  : 

Turn  now  thine  eyes  from  this  distant  height. 

Turn  and  behold  the  citizens’  Hight ; 

How  from  the  yawning  gate  the  flootl 
Onward  streams  of  the  multitude  ! 
lOach  one  now  basks  in  the  sun  so  gay, 

They  feel  ’tis  their  Lord’s  resurrection  day — 

•  9 


That  they  themselves  are  arisen 
From  their  cottages  low,  and  their  cheerless  gloom, 

,  From  each  craftsman’s  seat,  and  each  workman’s  prison. 
From  the  confinement  of  gabel  and  room — 

Forth  from  the  pressure,  and  forth  from  the  squeeze. 
From  the  cathedral’s  murky  night, — 

All  are  now  gather’d  and  rush  to  the  light. 

See,  now  see,  how  among  the  trees. 

Through  the  gardens  and  fields  the  multitude  floats. 
Or  crosses  the  river  before  the  breeze. 

Ruffling  the  mirror  with  its  boats ! 

See,  wellnigh  sinking,  with  its  deep  load. 

Far  in  the  distance,  the  last  boat  fade. 

E’en  from  this  distant  mountain  road 
How  gaily  glitters  the  cavalcade  ! 

I  hear  the  shouts  by  the  village  given. 

Here  is  the  multitude’s  true  heaven  ; 

I  listen  to  their  thoughtless  glee. 

And  am  reconciled  to  humanity. 


The  order  of  nature  sanctions,  in  some  degree,  the 
observance  of  festivals.  While  the  obliterating  power  of 
time  has  swept  away  every  local  trace  of  our  Saviours 
existence,  the  anniversaries  of  the  most  eventful  occur¬ 
rences  of  his  career,  by  their  connexion  witli  the  change¬ 
less  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  have  not,  and,  until  the 
course  of  nature  is  changed,  cannot  be  wiped  from  man’s 
,  remembrance.  They  are  linked  too  with  the  old  Holy- 
tides  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  as  if  Providence  wished 
to  intensify  the  hint  given  by  the  circumstance  alluded 
to.  It  is  for  our  good  to  observe  them.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  that  so  strengthens  the  mind  in  virtue  as  making 

“  The  child  the  father  of  the  man.” 

When  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  we  can  turn  our 
look  backwards,  and  trace,  amid  all  our  lapses  and  devia¬ 
tions,  a  constant,  and  on  the  whole  a  successful  struggle 
to  cling  to  one  uniform  rule  of  action,  we  may  rest  assu¬ 
red  that  our  life  has  not  been  altogether  useless  or  unim¬ 
portant.  And  does  it  not  still  further  elevate  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  high  task  imposed  upon  us  in  return  for 
the  gift  of  life,  when  we  can  look  backward  to  the  earliest 
records  of  humanity,  and  trace  one  uniform  principle  of 
action  developing  itself  throughout  the  long  ages  which 
have  since  intervened,  by  which  we  can  square  and  adjust 
our  own  comparatively  momentary  exertions  ?  AVe  feel 
that  we  do  not  exist  alone,  but  are  enrolled  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  company  of  those  who,  in  all  ages,  have  striven  for 
the  good  (!ause. 

There  is  something  in  the  Easter  festival  more  pecu- 
litU’ly  impressive,  than  in  any  of  those  which  the  refoi*ra- 
ed  Christian  churches  ( Lutheran  and  Anglican)  recog¬ 
nise.  It  commemorates  death  at  the  very  moment  that 
nature  is  re-awakening  into  life.  It  is  like  meeting  a 
funeral  as  we  are  hastening  to  a  merry-making.  It  is 
laying  a  friend  in  the  cold,  dark  grave,  at  the  moment  j 
when  softer  breezes  lure  the  buds  from  the  trees,  and  the 
first  songs  from  the  birds,  and  bear  up  to  a  higher  region 
of  the  atmosphere  lighter  and  fleecier  clouds.  It  is  a 
consummation  of  that  inversion  of  the  <u*der  of  moral  as 


comi»ared  to  that  of  physical  nature,  indicated  by  the  sea¬ 
son  <if  the  nativity  being  cast  in  the  dead  of  winter.  I  he 
serpents,  emblematical  of  spiritual  and  material  eternit)> 
are  intertwine<i  in  reversed  positions— thus  heighteiimg 
the  mystery  of  that  Idea,  from  grasping  at  which  the 
mind  shrinks  back  powerless,— that  Something,  which, 
having  neither  Beginning  nor  End,  has  in  like  manner 
neither  Before  nor  After. 

Our  readers  may  think  this  rather  a  solemn  proem, 
hut  we  have  placed  it  at  the  head  of  our  Easter  revel^  aj 
the  sermon  of  Christmas  morning  precedes  the  wassail  o 
the  evening.  We  now  commend  them  to  our  more  mun 
dane  friends. 
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rATllIOTIC  SONG. 

By  M.  Le  JDieu. 

TRANSLATED  BY  DR  BOWRING. 

|[Tliis  Song",  Dr  Bowring^  writes  us,  lias  just  ajipcared,  and  made  a  great  impression  at  Paris. 3 

Acx  armes!  aux  combats,  encor !  Children  of  France  !  yotir  country’s  breath 

Au  triomphe,  enfans  de  la  France!  Cries— “  Ann  for  battle,  and  away  !” 

Des  tyraiis  I’aveugle  insolence —  Por  the  pride-blinded  tyrants  say— 

Rc*dit— “  I’esclavage  ou  la  mort  1”  “  Yours — yours  is  slavery,  or  death  !” 


Que  veulent  ils?  de  quelle  injure 
Avez  vous  done  fletri  ces  Rois  ? 

Vous  avez  reconquis  vos  droits, 

Vous  avez  chape  le  parjure! 

A’^oila  votre  crime,  Fran9ai8  ! 

Du  parjure  ils  sont  solidaires  ; 

Ils  ]>roclament — guerre  a  jamais  ! 

Nous  proclamons  comme  nos  peres 
Aux  armes  !  aux  combats,  &c. 

Ont  ils  done  perdu  la  memoire 
De  leur  honte  et  de  nos  combats  ? 

Du  monde  tremblant  sous  nos  pas 
Faut  il  renouveller  I’liistoire? 

Eh  bien,  marchons  !  au  fond  du  nord 
Sur  le  Danube  et  sur  la  Spree, 

Dans  les  fers  la  liberte  dort ; 

Qu’elle  s’eveille  delivree  ! 

Aux  armes  !  &c. 

Peoples  !  qu’ils  trainent  en  esclaves, 

Ou  qu’ils  egorgent  en  troupeaux, 
Venez,  venez  sous  nos  drapeaux, 
Vous  atfranchir  de  vos  entraves, 

Avec  nous  vengez  vos  affronts, 

Avec  nous  brisez  leurs  couronnes, 
Brisez  leurs  sceptre  sur  leurs  fronts, 
Faites  des  tombeaux  de  leurs  trones ! 
Aux  armes  !  &c. 


And  whence  their  restlessness  and  rage — 
V’hat  is  the  charge  these  despots  bring  ? 
O,  ye  have  chased  your  perjured  king. 
And  enter’d  on  your  heritage  I 
lliere  is  your  crime — you  have  withstood 
The  perjured  monarch’s  menaced  wrongs ; 
And  now  they  threaten  you  with,  Blood ! 
But  we  will  sing  our  fathers’  songs. 

Children  of  France  !  &c. 

What !  must  our  march  remind  them  yet 
Of  our  successes,  and  their  shame — 

The  world,  which  trembled  at  our  name, 
Can  they  forget — c^n  they  forget  ? 

Well  !  to  the  march  again — the  plains. 
Where  rolls  the  Danube  and  the  Spree— 
Where  freedom  sleeps,  but  sleeps  in  chains — 
Let  her  awake  sublime  and  free  ! 

Children  of  France  !  &c. 

Nations  !  they  fetter  to  their  car. 

Or,  like  poor  sheep,  to  butchery  drag— 
Come,  gather  round  our  glorious  flag ! 
Come,  march  with  us  to  freedom’s  war  ! 
Come,  come,  by  holy  vengeance  led. 

And  let  us  break  their  iron  crowns — 
Break  their  base  sceptres  on  their  head. 

And  turn  to  sepulchres  their  thrones. 

Children  of  France  !  &c. 


THE  MINISTER’S  ANNIE. 

Communicated  hy  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Sir, — When  I  was  a  girl  I  was  boarded  in  the  house 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor  for  several  years,  and  was 
therefore  an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  many  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  1  shall  endeavour  to  narrate  to  yem  in  this 
letter,  and  which  I  shall  do  as  closely  accordant  with 
truth  as  the  events  remain  engraven  on  my  memory. 

Mr  Taylor  had  been  left  a  widower,  with  a  family  of 
daughters,  but  their  eldest  sister  Anne  was  all  that  the 
most  tender  mother  could  be  to  them.  She  was  their 
nurse  in  sickness,  and  their  monitor  in  health ;  their 
milliner,  their  dressmaker,  and  their  instructor  in  every 
Virtue  under  heaven.  I  and  my  cousin  Caroline  were 
sent  there  to  reside,  and  receive  the  rudiments  of  our 
education  in  the  kind  vicar’s  house,  along  with  his 
daughters,  and  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
admirable  young  woman  than  IMiss  Taylor.  She  was 
tK)  lovely  in  her  person,  so  amiable  in  her  deportment, 
and  elegant  in  her  manners,  that  she  attracted,  as  she 
eserved,  very  general  admiration.  Her  worthy  father 
oted  on  her — her  sisters  obeyed  and  loved  her;  and  the 
*  of  no  young  lady  could  be  more  usefully  or  happily 
spent,  until  love,  that  everlasting  intruder  on  the  female 
®»rt,  deranged  all  the  internal  motions  of  that  virtuous 
and  industrious  family. 

i he  cavalry  barracks  being  immediately  adjoining  to 
®  village  where  the  vicarage  is  situated,  we  often  went 
m  t  e  evenings  to  listen  to  tlie  music,  where  Anne,  during 
e^cond  year  that  I  was  there,  attracted  the  attention 
I*  t  e  officers  so  much,  that  a  number  of  them  fell  deeply 
l^H-Ht  so  I  imagined,  so  did  her  si-sters, 
hen  ir  lovely  and  amiable  young  lady 

^  •  Among  the  rest  there  wai  a  Captain  George 


Ascot,  a  distant  relation  of  her  mother’s,  by  whose  at¬ 
tentions  she  seemed  often  jdeased,  although  those  atten¬ 
tions  were  not  of  that  respectful  and  ilelicate  nature 
which  such  a  girl  would  naturally  have  estimated  highly, 
lie  was  constantly  teasing  and  playing  tricks  on  her; 
misleading  her  in  all  her  little  enquiries  about  the  other 
officers,  ])romising  her  one  thing  and  performing  quite 
the  reverse,  and  was,  in  short,  a  most  intolerably  pro¬ 
voking  pervson  ;  y^et,  with  none  of  the  other  gentlemen’s 
visits  did  Miss  J'aylor  appear  so  well  pleased. 

The  old  vicar  was  kind  to  him,  tor  indeed  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  unkind  to  any  living  creature,  but  he 
often  smiled  at  his  extravagance,  and  would  say,  ‘‘  Hush, 
George !  that  will  never  do,”  or,  “  You  must  not  believe 
all  that  he  tells  you,  Anne,  my  dear.”  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  how  aspocies  of  tormenting  should  have 
had  any’  charms  for  the  heart  ot  such  a  lady^  1  never  could 
comprehend  it,  for  while  he  was  causing  her  to  blush  at 
one  time,  to  laugh  at  another,  ami  cry  at  another,  yet 
she  appeared  more  and  more  unhappy  when  he  was  not 
present. 

Thus  matters  stood,  when  Colonel  Allerbeck  of  the 
same  regiment  made  proposals  lor  Anne,  and  ullered 
such  a  settlement  that  her  father  at  once  acceded  to  the 
match..  She  had  never  been  accustomed  to  dissent  from 
her  father’s  opinions  and  talents — no,  not  in  the  smallest 
instance  in  her  whole  life  ;  t.he  held  them  sacred,  and 
jireimred  to  yiehl  to  this  as  she  had  done  to  them  all :  but 
alas !  her  heart  went  not  with  it,  for  I  remember  well  of 
the  confused  and  abstracted  state  of  her  mind  at  that 
period — she  could  not  settle  at  any  work,  and  would  run 
ii)>  stairs  fifty  times  a-day  to  the  window  that  lookeil 
towards  the  barracks. 

How  her  former  handsome  and  teasing  lover  got  the 
intelligence  I  know  not,  but  suspect  that  she  inu*^t  have 
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sent  him  word  in  a  letter,  for  he  had  not  seen  her  he- 
^'nre  he  came  upon  her  one  day  when  I  was  present,  and 
I  being  a  little  girl  he  paid  no  attention  to  me.  lie  was 
haughty  and  scurrilous  with  her  beyond  measure,  as  if 
she  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  arrangement ;  wished 
her  joy  of  her  most  excellent  colonel,  and  caused  her  to 
shed  tears  again  and  again,  till  my  heait  Avas  like  to 
break  for  her,  for  she  had  not  the  spirit  to  justify  herself. 
He  then  began  and  fearlessly  loaded  his  colonel  wdth 
every  obloquy  he  could  Invent  ;  called  him  an  old  de¬ 
bauchee,  and  a  man  void  of  every  principle,  either  of 
feeling  or  morality,  and  said  he  had  plenty  of  wives  and 
mistresses  beside  herself. 

This  intelligence  seemed  to  set  ]K)or  Anne’s  heart  at 
rest,  as  fixing  her  resolution  not  to  marry  the  colonel  ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  got  her  father  by  himself,  she  began 
Avith  some  little  exultation  to  inform  him  of  Avhat  she 
had  learned,  and  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  be 
united  to  such  a  man. 

“  iNIy  dearest  Anne,  you  know  not  AA'hat  you  say,” 
replied  he  ;  “  that  Avild  relation  of  yours,  the  captain, 
misleads  your  simple  mind  in  every  instance.  I  haA'e 
made  the  most  particular  en(|uiries,  and  can  assure  you, 
that  there  is  not  a  more  upright  and  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  majesty’s  service  than  Colonel  Allerbeck, 
for  nev^er  shall  my  sanction  he  given  to  my  beloved 
child’s  union  Avith  an  unprincipled  man,  he  his  rank 
what  it  may.” 

The  regiment  haA’ing  received  orders  to  marcli  to  Der¬ 
by,  the  colonel  came  to  take  leaAX‘  of  his  betrothed,  and 
it  Avas  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  two 
months.  Captain  Ascot  came  not  nigh,  hut  marched 
off  in  disdain,  as  if  his  high  captainship  had  been  grie¬ 
vously  Avronged.  But  behold,  in  less  than  a  month  after 
that.  Miss  Anne  vanished,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  and 
astonishment  of  her  father  and  sisters.  I,  too,  Avas  grieved 
as  much  as  anv  of  them,  hut  not  astonished,  for  I  saw 
and  knew  how  her  heart  Avas  engaged.  They  AA^ould  not 
believe  that  she  had  eloped  AAuth  Captain  Ascot.  Her 
father  said  she  Avas  incapable  of  such  behaviour,  and,  if  j 
she  had  eloped  with  him,  she  must  haA^e  been  carried  off 
by  force.  He  rode  all  the  Avay  to  his  brother-in-law’s 
house  in  Caernarvon,  Avdiere,  hearing  no  account  of  his 
beloA’ed  child,  he  Avas  obliged  to  follow  the  regiment  to 
Derby.  He  soon  found  the  captain,  and  charged  him 
with  the  ab<luction  of  his  daughter  ;  but  Ascot  positively 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  lady  or  the  transaction,  and 
treated  the  affair  Avith  a  degree  of  carelessness  and  levity 
that  smote  the  old  vicar  to  the  heart.  He  said,  “  he  Avas 
A^ery  sorry  on  account  of  ]Miss  Anne — A’ery  sorry,  indeed  ! 
She  Avas  a  fine  girl — very  fine  girl — \'ery  kind,  and  A'ery 
obliging.  Hoped  matters  Avould  not  be  so  bad  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  there  was  no  help  for  it — no  help  Avhatever. 
Women  would  not  be  hindered  from  taking  their  own 
-ways — wouhl  not  be  hindered  by  any  manner  of  means. 
Many  of  them  preferred  seduction  to  marriage — preferred 
it  a  great  deal.  Did  not  know  if  they  Avere  greatly  in 
the  Avrong  either — did  not  ]>ositively  know  if  they  AV'ere. 
No  help  for  it  at  all — none  !” 

The  Avorthy  old  vicar  had  nothing  from  this  harangue. 
He  applied  to  the  colonel,  Avho  treated  both  him  and  the 
subject  in  a  very  different  manner,  expressing  the  most 
profound  grief.  They  searched  for  her  everywhere — 
they  advertised  her,  but  she  Avas  lost ;  and  the  poor  old 
vicar  Avas  obliged  to  return  home  broken-hearted,  and, 
though  resigned  and  pious  as  ever,  there  aanis  evidently  a 
weight  of  grief  Avithin  that  bowed  down  his  spirit  to  the 
dust. 

Years  came  and  passed  over,  and  no  Avord  of  the  Mi¬ 
nister’s  Annie,  as  she  Avas  affectionately  called  by  all  the 
neighbours.  She  Avas  only  remembered  as  a  dream,  as  a 
lovely  floAver  untimeously  plucked  from  its  stalk,  as  a 
being  that  had  been  and  Avas  not,  until  one  eA^ening  in 
November,  a  poor  manufacturer’s  Avife  in  the  village,  Avho 
had  <Mice  been  a  servant  in  the  vicar’s  family,  came  run¬ 


ning  to  the  door,  Avith  the  skirt  of  her  goAvn  drawn  over 

her,  and  Avith  tears  and  the  greatest  earnestness  requested 

to  see  the  minister.  There  Avas  something  so  distressed 
like  and  so  vehement  in  her  manner,  that  I  could  not 
resist  going  to  listen  Avhat  she  Avas  AA’anting,  Avhen  I  beard 
the  following  dialogue,  which,  on  the  Avife’s  pan,  Avas 
carried  on  in  an  ardent  AA'hisper. 

“  Thee  must  coome  awa  doAvn  to  our  house,  sir,  for 
O  dost  thee  know  that  there  is  one  yonder  has  much 
need  to  see  thee.” 

“  (’ertainly,  Esther;  I  Avill  go  Avith  thee  on  the  in¬ 
stant.  Is  it  a  person  in  distress  ?” 

“  Indeed  so  !  Indeed  so,  sir  !  In  distress  great  enough 
God  AAN)ts  !  And  dost  thee  knoAv,  sir,  there  be  more  than 
one  in  distress.  ]More  than  one,  indeed! — more  than  one 
— Oh — oh — oh  !  poor,  dear,  sAveet  souls  !  How  shall  I 
tell  it !  Oh,  alack  and  Avoe  is  I,  that  ever  I  should  have 
seen  the  day  !  for  Avhat  is  to  become  of  them  Heaven  only 
knoAA's,  for  it  is  unknoAAUi  to  I.” 

“  Esther,  I  beseech  you  to  moderate  your  Aehemence, 
and  say  in  plain  terms  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  that 
seem  to  affect  you  so  deeply.” 

“  O  I  cannot  indeed,  sir — I  cannot  tell  it  thee  in  plain 
terms,  nor  any  other  terms  ;  for  dost  thee  know’,  sir,  that 
there  are  some  things  so  bad,  that  men  such  as  officers 
or  captains  may  transact,  that  there  be  no  terms  for  them, 
sir, — no  terms  that  be  knoAvn  to  hie.” 

This  abstruse  hint  Avent  to  the  vicar’s  heart  like  an 
arroAV.  A  sort  of  qualm  came  ov’er  him,  Avhich  I  am 
sure  he  comprehended  not ;  for  he  could  not  utter  a  Avord, 
but  sat  and  gazed  at  his  old  servant  Avith  a  jiaralyzed  look, 
Avhile  she,  after  sobbing,  and  wiping  her  eyes  for  a  space, 
Avent  on  thus  : 

“  Ay,  it  is  no  Avonder  thee  is  taken  by  surprise.  Lut 
if  thee  ’ad  seen  hie  !  If  thee  ’ad  seen  ’ow  hie  AV’as  taken 
at  our  meeting  !  Where  art  thee  going,  poor  Avoinan, 
says  hie,  AA’ith  thy  tw'o  pretty  babies,  for  both  thee  and 
they  look  A  ery  Avearied  ?” 

“  ‘  I  little  know’  Avhere  to  go,  Esther,’  says  she,  ‘  for 
I  have  now  no  house  nor  home  to  hide  my  head  and 
theirs.  But  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Esther  ?’ 

“  ‘  Alak,  no,’  says  I.  ‘  How  like  that  I  should  know 
thee  ?  And  yet  thee  knows  my  name,  and  I  am  sure  I 
’ave  ’eard  that  thei*e  A’oice.’ 

“  ‘  Why  I  he’s  the  Minister’s  Annie,’  says  she.  ^ 

“  ‘  You  the  iVIinister’s  Annie  I’  cried  I.  ‘  Then  out  upon 
mine  blind  heyes  that  did  not  know  you  !*  And  oh  that 
mine  two  old  heyes  had  been  closed  in  death  before  I  be¬ 
held  this  sight!  The  Minister’s  Annie  a-begging  with 
two  poor  babies  !  And  then  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and 
cried  and  Avept  as  loud  as  I  could, — ay,  louder  than  I  am 
doing  just  now — oh — oh — oh!” 

Here  the  good  Avoman’s  cries  becoming  so  loud  and 
impassioned,  I  burst  in,  and  beheld  my  old  w’orthy  mo¬ 
nitor  sitting  pale  and  speechless,  and  the  tears  streaming; 
o’er  his  Aenerable  cheeks.  He  beckoned  me  away,  and 
then,  after  uttering  some  heavy  groans,  I  heard  him  say, 

“  I  see  how  it  is,  Esther.  I  knoAV  all  now,  and  the  long- 
dreaded  bolt  of  heaven  has  at  last  lallen  on  this  old  de- 
v’oted  head.  While  there  Avas  uncertainty  there  Avas  hope. 
Ay,  there  Avas  even  hope  that  her  Creator  had  taken  her 
to  himself,  guiltless  and  pure  as  she  Avas.  But  I  cannot 
go  with  you,  Esther — I  cannot  see  her  1  Nor  can  I  bring 
her  home  among  my  other  daughters,  and  the  young 
ladies  of  family  under  my  tutelage.  But  be  kind  to  her, 
Esther — Oli  be'kind  to  tiie  poor  returning  and  repentant 
prodigal,  and,  as  far  as  my  poor  means  go,  I  Avill  rewai 
you !”  • 

Esther  returned  to  the  Minister’s  Annie  Avith  the  hea^I 
tidings  that  her  father  could  not  see  her.  But  the  good 
man  could  enjoy  no  rest.  He  wept  and  he  prayed,  com¬ 
mending  himself  to  the.direction  of  his  heavenly  lather, 
and  never  did  he  close  his  eyes  till  he  Avent  and  emhrate' 
his  beloved  though  lost  child,  and  rejoice<l  her  heart  ''d  r 
a  father’s  forgiveness.  He  laid  his  hands  on  the  I*c^  *  | 
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of  the  two  chihlreii,  and  blessed  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  then  kneeling  on  the  earthen  lioor,  while 
his  daughter  kneeled  beside,  holding  one  child  to  her  bo¬ 
som,  and  another  by  the  hand,  and  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  more  fervent  prayer  uttered  at  the  footstool  of 
merev,  than  was  there  that  evening  expressed  by  a  father 
imploring  forgiveness  for  his  erring  child.  From  that 
time  forth  the  good  man’s  manner  was  again  changed 
into  his  former  cheerful  and  contented  frame  of  mind. 
He  visited  his  daughter  four  days  in  the  week,  and  we 
all  visited  her  occasionally,  though  privately,  and  there 
was  not  one  in  the  village  better  seen  to  than  the  Mini¬ 
ster’s  Annie. 

The  regiment  to  which  Captain  Ascot  belonged  had 
been  for  some  years  in  Ireland,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  poor  Anne  and  her  children  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  He  had  deceived  her  by  a  sham  marriage,  which 
he  had  kept  closely  concealed  from  every  soul  of  the  re¬ 
giment,  and  then  left  her  a  ju’ey  to  grief,  sorrow,  and 
misery,  and  every  agony  to  which  the  female  mind  can 
be  subjected.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  regiment 
was  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  injuries,  he  felt 
so  awkward  that  he  tried  to  exchange  into  a  regiment  on 
foreign  service ;  but  not  being  able  to  effect  it  in  time, 
back  to  the  barracks  at  the  village  he  came  with  the  rest, 
exactly  two  months  after  the  reappearance  of  Anne. 

The  vicar  sent  for  him  to  the  held  to  expostulate  with 
him  privately,  but  licentiousness  had  steeled  his  heart, 
and  he  would  only  answer  the  good  man  in  terms  of 
abandonment.  “  Why,  Mr  Parson,  yiui  surely  do  not 
pretend  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon  me  ?  Women  will 
have  their  wiiy,  you  know, — and  what  is  done  cannot  be 
undone.  But  do  not  go  to  be  saying,  that  I  have  not  be¬ 
haved  as  a  gentleman,  for  it  is  false,  (iuite  false,  I  as¬ 
sure  you !  1  am  ready  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a 

gentleman,  whenever  you  please  ; — quite  ready,  I  assure 
you  !  A  gentleman  can  do  no  more  than  that,  you  know. 
So  that  since  you  think  I  have  injured  you,  nothing  more 
to  do  than  just  name  your  friend  and  your  day  ; — nothing 
more  at  all.” 

“  Young  man,”  said  the  reverend  father,  “  I  know  my 
duty  better  as  a  Christian  minister,  than  either  to  throw 
away  my  own  life,  and  leave  my  family  without  a  father, 
and  my  flock  without  a  pastor,  or  to  send  you  to  your 
account  with  the  blackest  of  sins  on  your  head.” 

“  O,  thank  you,  my  old  fellow ;  biit  never  mind  the 
account, — that’s  current  you  know.  Quite  ready,  I  assure 
you.” 

“  Why,  sir,  how  dare  you  speak  in  that  way  to  me?” 
«aid  the  venerable  divine,  his  eyes  kindling  with  indig¬ 
nation, — “  To  me,  whom  you  have  injured  in  the  tenderest 
part? —  Tome,  whose  heart  you  have  pierced  with  a  wound 

thousand  times  more  cruel  and  severe  than  any  that 
either  your  sword  or  murderous  bullet  could  inflict  ?  If 
}ou  had  one  spark  of  the  feeling  of  a  gentleman  or  a 
Christian  left,  you  could  not  hold  up  your  face  and  speak 
to  me  in  that  profligate  style.  But  I  tell  you  that  my 
daughter  is  your  wife  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  before 

od  and  his  holy  angels  you  will  be  obliged  to  a<!know- 
edge  her  as  such  ;  and  since  you  have  neither  honour  nor 
sympathy  left,  the  laws  of  our  country'  shall  comjiel  y'ou 
to  make  a  provision  for  her  as  y'our  wife.” 

O,  very  well,  ould  one  !  Most  nobly"  said,  my’  brave 
«uld  worthy.  The  law  is  quite  welcome,  I  assure  you  ; 

ot  neither  the  law  nor  the  gospel  can  c.oiniiel  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  give  what  he  has  not — ha,  ha,  ha  !  (I,uite  right, 
ould  one  !  Forward  !  Pusli  on  !  I  la,  ha,  ha  !” 

,  ®  vicar  was  obliged  to  return  home,  grieved  and 

s  me  ed  at  the  profligacy’  of  the  man  of  whom  his  daugh- 
8ta  *^ode  choice,  and  who  still  loved  him,  notwith- 
^  ni  uig  hgj.  irijtii'ies.  It  was  eviiient  that  the  law 
{  coinpel  him  to  make  reparation,  and  to  that  the 

vereiid  lather  now  resolved  to  ap|dy’.  But  Providence 
^  ^  otherwise  determined  the  disgraceful  affair  to  end, 
Of  I  at  very  day  the  whole  ^tory*  reached  the  ears  of 


the  colonel,  whose  detestation  of  such  an  act  recognised  no 
bounds,  save  in  chastisement.  So  that  evening  at  the 
mess  he  soon  gave  the  offender  to  understand  that  he 
knew  him,  and  something  of  the  injury’  he  had  suffered 
from  his  hand,  while  the  other  officers  were  astonished 
at  seeing  how  AvSeot  sunk  into  silence,  and  cringed  be¬ 
neath  the  rod, —  so  meanly  does  guilt  and  profligacy  look 
when  exposed  to  virtue  and  honour.  Finally’,  the  colonel 
told  him  that  he  occupied  a  seat  at  present  which  he  had 
no  right  to  occupy’,  for  that  he  now  knew  him  well,  and 
his  behaviour,  instead  of  being  that  of  a  gentleman,  was 
the  conduct  of  a  villain  and  a  ruffian.  The  officers  were 
confounded,  and  several  of  them  sprung  to  their  feet  in 
order  to  ask  an  explanation,  but  Ascot  only’  held  down 
his  head,  and  left  the  mess-room  without  speaking  a 
word. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  a  challenge  and  duel  early 
the  next  morning.  The  meeting  took  place  close  at  the 
back  of  the  vicar’s  garden,  that  being  the  only’  quiet  place 
near  to  the  barracks,  and  at  the  first  fire  the  aggressor 
was  shot  through  the  body’,  and  the  w'ound  pronounce<l 
to  be  mortal.  Ccdonel  Allerbeck  and  the  two  seconds 
of  course  fled,  and  the  surgeon,  knowing  nothing  of  tin; 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned  the  quarrel,  had  the 
dying  man  conveyed  into  the  vicarage,  where  he  dressed 
his  wound,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility’, 
giving  charge  that  he  should  be  kept  quiet,  as  without 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  life  whatever. 

The  vicar,  learning  the  circumstances,  and  w’ho  his 
guest  was,  w’ondered  greatly’ at  that  singular  visitation  of 
Providence.  Yet,  in  the  true  sjiirit  of  Christianity’,  he  for¬ 
got  all  the  injuries  and  insults  he  had  received,  and  wept 
over  the  untimely’  fate  of  the  imprudent  y’oung  man, 
pray’ing  for  him  in  the  most  earnest  and  fer  vent  manner, 
as  one  just  entering  the  dark  valley’  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  lie  fevered  and  continued  quite  delirious;  and 
the  surgeon,  who  visitefl  him  twice  a-day,  having  ordered 
him  a  nurse  at  the  request  of  the  mess,  the  Minister’s 
Annie  came  of  her  own  accortl,and  would  not  suffer  any 
other  to  come  near  him  ;  and,  poor  woman,  for  all  the 
injuries  she  had  received,  she  watched  him  night  and  day 
with  many  bitter  tears — for  woman’s  heart  is  ever  ])ro;ie 
to  kindness,  and  y’earns  over  all  who  are  in  deep  distress, 
even  though  they  be  her  enemies. 

The  cajitain  continued  in  the  most  perilous  state  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks.  But  youth  and  a  good  constitu¬ 
tion  prevailed,  and  a  favourable  change  began  to  be  obser¬ 
ved.  All  this  time  he  was  unable  to  be  removial,  and 
was  attended  in  the  vicar’s  house  with  as  much  can*  aiuJ 
concern  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  house  ol  his  own  latlnu* 
and  mother,  and  every  day’  the  reverend  pastor  pray<*d 
over  him  for  the  grace  of  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  the 
recovery’  of  his  reason  and  bodily’  health. 

The  first  thing  that  he  ajqieared  to  take  any  notice  of, 
was  these  prayers  of  the  good  man,  which  occasionally 
seemed  to  strike  his  disordered  fancy  with  an  undefined 
astonishment.  lie  next  began  very  frequently  to  fix  his 
bewildered  eyes  on  Anne,  but  fnmi  his  incoherent  ex¬ 
pressions,  it  was  manifest  that  he  took  it  for  a  dream  or 
visicni.  One  day,  while  she  was  busied  about  him,  and 
not  taking  notice  of  his  looks,  she  was  greatly  astonished 
when  she  heard  him  saying  to  himself  in  an  emphatic 
whisper,  “  The  IMinister’s  Annie  !  My  own  Annie  ! 
Alas  !  I  wonder  wlnu’e  she  died.” 

It  was  a  go(»d  while  after  this  befiire  he  took  any  note 
of  her  presence,  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  noted  it ;  for 
one  <Iay’  she  heard  him  whispering  as  before,  “  J’here  it 
is  again  !  d'here  it  is  again  !  But  her  babies  are  not  here. 
No,  no,  they  have  not  come  to  heaven  with  ln*r  !•  Lovely 
as  when  I  first  saw  her  !”  After  this  the  worthy  vicar 
caused  bis  daughter  to  leave  the  house,  and  not  come  in 
sight  of  the  sufferer  any’  more  ;  w'ho,  w’hen  he  came  Id 
his  si’uses,  and  understood  in  whose  house  he  had  been 
att<‘nde<l  for  the  last  two  months,  with  such  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  that  these  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his  lite, 
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and  restoring  him  to  the  use  of  reason,  was  smitten  to  |  Alas !  even  now,  through  floods  of  gushing  tears, 
the  heart,  and  acknowledged  the  hand  of  Providence  in  Bright  to  my  soul  that  glorious  scene  appears  ; 
his  punishment.  Yet  he  refused  to  leave  his  lodgingfor  And  pausing — pondering — on  thy  winding  shore, 
the  barracks,  although  the  surgeon  gave  permission,  O,  dear  roniantic  Clyde,  I  stand  once  more ! 
and  in  all  his  demeanour  he  appeared  an  humbled  and 

altered  man.  Once  more  I  view  thy  guardian  mountains  rise. 

One  day,  lie  said  to  old  Esther,  his  attendant,  ‘‘  Nurse,  Green  and  eternal,  towering  to  the  skies — 
a  vision  that  I  had  some  time  since,  never  ceases  to  haunt  Unchanged  by  storm  and  tempest,  round  them  driven 
my  memory,  but  now  that  I  know  where  I  am,  I  have  Like  Virtue’s  soul,  they  look  still  calm  to  heaven.  ' 
some  hopes  that  the  impression  left  here  may  have  been 

from  a  real  appearance.  Pray,  can  you  inform  me  in  any  Once  more  I  watch  the  tints  of  evening’s  sky 
respect  of  one  whom  I  have  not  power  to  name?”  Esther  In  mild,  sad  beauty,  on  thy  waters  lie  ; 
burst  out  a-crying,  “  Oh  !  indeed  so,  sir,  indeed  so  it  was  Fainter  and  fainter  glows  the  fading  hue, 
no  vision  that  thee  saw,  but  a  dear  being  of  flesh  and  Like  Friendship’s  smile,  when  lips  have  sigh’d  adieu! 
blood.  But  I  may  not  tell !  I  may  not  tell !  Only — 

there  was  one  dear  soul  who  nursed  you  night  and  day  But,  ah  !  dear  scenes,  though  ye  are  aye  as  bright 
for  seven  weeks,  and  that  you  might  know  and  that  you  As  once  ye  shone  to  childhood's  eyes  of  light — 
might  feel  that  there  was  somebody  shed  many  bit-  The  heart  that  feels  your  charms  no  longer  sings, 
ter  tears  over  you,  when  she  thought  you  dying,  and  But  lends  its  sadness  to  my  harp’s  wild  strings ! 
many  were  the  kisses  somebody  impressed  on  your  lips. 

Oh  indeed  so !  Indeed  so  I  And  I  would  not  have  used  Oh  !  where  is  he,  who  never  felt  me  spot 
her  as  somebody  has  done,  for  all  the  riches  of  this  world.  More  blest  than  all  the  world,  and  ne’er  forgot 
But  that  is  between  somebody’s  conscience  and  the  God  The  home  of  youth — that  time  but  more  endears ! 
that  gave  it !”  The  one  bright  Eden  of  our  vernal  years  I 

The  captain  then  begged  that  he  might  see  Anne  once 
more.  But  Esther  shook  her  head,  and  said,  “  No,  no,  How  oft,  amid  the  cares  of  after  days, 
that  he  should  not  do,  for  her  father  had  resolved  that  he  We  turn  in  weariness  from  fashion’s  blaze, 
should  never  see  her  more  after  the  cruel  and  heartless  And  sigh  for  solitude  among  those  bowers 
way  in  which  he  had  used  her.” — “  But,  my  good  wo-  Where  childhood  dreamM  away  the  rosy  hours  ! 
man,”  said  he,  “  reparation  may  still  be  in  my  power. 

My  heart  is  crushed  and  broken  within  me  for  the  evil  I  Ah  !  happy  they  who,  ’mid  their  native  hills, 
have  done  to  that  worthy  man  and  his  family.  I  must  Dwell  far  from  cities,  and  their  thousand  ills ; 
see  her.”  Then  away  ran  Esther,  dizzy  with  joy,  the  If  few  their  pleasures,  calm  their  wishes  flow, 
skirt  of  her  gown  drawn  over  her  head,  and  her  tongue  Less  false  life’s  glitter,  and  less  keen  its  woe  ! 
going  without  intermission.  She  soon  had  the  Minister’s  Gertrude. 

Annie  dressed  out  in  her  sister’s  best  clothes,  and  the  two  _ 

children  all  neat  and  clean,  and  away  she  led  them  to  the 

feeble  man’s  chamber,  which  she  entered  with  three  low  TRADITIONS  OF  ITALY, 

curtsies,  and  a  great  many  vehement  expressions,  allu- 

ding  sometimes  to  the  captain,  sometimes  to  the  lady  and  ’ 

the  children,  and  not  unfrequently  all  in  one.  While  so  much  has  been  done  for  the  popular  traditions 

The  meeting  between  the  captain  and  his  Anne  was,  of  England  and  Germany,  scarcely  an  effort  has  been  made 
on  her  part,  tender  and  affectionate,  without  one  bitter  to  collect  or  preserve  any  of  the  legends  of  Italy.  So  corn- 
reflection  ;  and  on  his,  fraught  with  repentance,  gratitude,  plete,  indeed,  has  been  this  neglect,  that  it  seems  to  have 
and  returning  affection,  while  Esther  stood  blubbering  gi  ven  rise  to  the  belief,  that  those  tales  of  witchcraft,enchant- 
behind.  He  embraced  and  kissed  her,  begging  her  for-  ment,  and  spectral  appearances,  which  formed  the  popular 
giveness,  and  then  he  kissed  his  children,  took  their  lovely  creed  of  the  northern  nations,  had  found  no  Arm  footing 
mother,  who  was  weeping  with  joy,  by  the  hand,  and  on  the  sunny  and  cheerful  soil  of  Italy,  and  sundry  theo- 
decljired,  that  «as  the  only  man  he  had  ever  insulted  or  ries — some  of  them  very  ingenious,  and  most  of  them  very 
injured,  had  proved  his  warmest  friend  in  affliction,  and  satisfactory  to  their  inventors — have  been  framed  to  ac- 
not  only  so,  but  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  true  character  count  for  “the  cause  of  this  defect.”  It  would  have  been 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  not  a  little  singular,  indeed — if  the  fact  were  true — if 
claim  him  as  his  father  for  ever.  The  worthy  vicar  then  those  feelings  which  give  birth  to  such  creations,  univer- 
reunited  them  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony.  They  sal  as  they  unquestionably  are,  had  in  any  country  failed 
lived  happily  while  I  knew  them,  and  are  still  living  to  leave  traces  of  their  existence  in  popular  literature, 
abroad,  blessed  with  a’numerous offspring;  and  the  captain  But  the  fact  is  not  so.  Under  this  smiling  sky,  a* 
has  often  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  he  never  knew  well  as  under  the  gloomier  atmosphere  of  the  north,  su- 
what  happiness  was  until  once  he  was  reconciled  to  that  perstition  plays  her  gambols ;  the  elves,  adorned  perhaps 
injured  woman  and  her  family,  and  that  he  would  not  by  ratber  a  larger  portion  of  dignity,  dance  on  the  inoon- 
have  exchanged  the  feelings  of  that  period  for  the  high-  light  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  astonish  the  simpk 


cst  licentious  pleasures  that  the  world  afforded. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Maria  Westley. 

North  Leach,  April  21th,  1830. 


THE  HOME  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

Ah  ?  fortune’s  tiowers  \vi’  thorns  grow  rife. 
Ami  wealth  is  won  wi’  t<nl  an*  strife, — 

Ae  day  gie  me  o’  youthfu’  life, 

At  the  hack  o’  Henoehie ! 

How  oft  my  spirit’s  eye,  w’itli  fond,  sad  gaze. 
Wakes  on  the  scenes  of  early,  long-lost  days. 
Till  Memory  stirs  me  with  a  sickening  pain. 
To  view  that  home,  and  be  a  child  again  ! 


fisher  on  the  coast  of  Calabria  with  forms  of  cities  an 
gardens  in  the  air;  magic,  white  and  black,  has  left  tracw 
of  its  operations  in  the  erection  of  bridges  and  the  leve¬ 
ling  of  mountains,  among  the  Appenines  as  well  as  the 
Eildon  Hills;  Pope  Silvester  made  compacts  with  the 
devil,  and  manufactured  copper  heads  which  swallow 
Friar  Bacon’s  brazen  one;  and  water  nympbs  became 
absolute  nuisance  to  the  bathers  on  the  sea-coast  of 
during  the  days  of  good  King  Roger.  Nay,  here  a  ^ 
the  dark  legends  of  spectres  and  chimeras  dire  are  rile, 
a  silver  bell  at  Avignon,  touched  by  no  mortal  hand,  fo*^ 
tells  the  death  of  the  Pope ;  blood  flows  from  the  furrop 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tortona,  when  he  who  gui  ^ 
the  plough  is  to  die  within  the  year ;  black  spirits  an  ^ 
white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,  are  quite  as  thick  as  autun®® 
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al  leaves  both  in  Vallombrosa  and  elsewhere.  If  there 
be  any  one  particular  in  which  a  peculiar  or  distinctive 
character  can  be  assigned  to  Italian  traditions,  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  greater  prevalence  of  classical  ideas  and  allu¬ 
sions.  As  a  modern  Italian  swears  by  the  body  of  llac- 


sions.  “  Iliuuei  II  ilrtimii  try  tiic  uiuiy 

chus,  or  the  aspect  of  Diana,  so  in  these  antique  fragments 
the  lingering  glories  of  a  once  influential  mythology, 
strangely  united  with  a  modern  faith,  are  continually 
observable.  We  think  a  specimen  of  Italian  popular  tra¬ 
ditions  may  be  amusing  to  our  readers,  and  the  one  we 
have  selected  for  the  present  is  as  bloody  as  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  3Iuley  Dugentuf. 

THE  BEGGAR  WOMAN  OF  LOCARNO. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  Locarno,  was  an  old  cas¬ 
tle,  belonging  to  a  IMarquis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
visible  to  the  traveller,  as  he  comes  from  St  Gothard  ;  a 
castle  with  lofty  and  roomy  apartments,  high  towers,  and 
narrow  windows.  In  one  of  these  rooms,  an  old  sick 
woman  was  deposited  upon  some  straw,  which  had  been 
shaken  down  for  her  by  the  housekeeper  of  the  Marquis, 
who  had  found  her  begging  before  the  gate.  The  Mar¬ 
quis,  who  was  accustomed  to  go  into  this  room  on  his 
return  from  hunting,  to  lay  aside  his  gun,  ordered  the 
]ioor  wretch  to  get  up  immediately  out  of  her  corner,  and 
be  gone. 

The  creature  arose,  but,  slipping  with  her  crutch 
upon  the  smooth  door,  she  fell,  and  injured  her  back  so 
much,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she  got  up,  and, 
moving  across  the  room  as  she  had  been  desired,  groaning 
and  crying  sadly,  sank  down  behind  the  chimney. 

Several  years  afterwards,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
Manpiis  had  been  much  reduced  by  war,  and  the  failure 
of  his  crops,  a  Florentine  gentleman  visited  the  castle, 
with  the  intention  of  purchasing  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
beauty  of  the  situation.  The  Alarquis,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  have  the  bargain  concluded,  gave  his  wife 
directions  to  lodge  the  stranger  in  the  same  upper  room 
in  which  the  old  woman  had  died,  it  having,  in  the 
meantime,  been  very  handsomely  fitted  up  ;  but,  to  their 
consternation,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  stranger 
entered  their  room,  pale  and  agitated,  protesting  loudly 
that  the  chamber  was  haunted  by  some  invisible  being  ; 
for  that  he  had  heard  something  rise  up  in  the  corner,  as 
if  it  had  been  lying  among  straw,  move  over  the  chamber 
with  slow  and  tottering  steps,  and  sink  down,  groaning 
and  crying,  near  the  chimney. 

The  Marquis,  terrified,  though  he  scarcely  knew  why, 
endeavoured  to  put  a  fair  face  upon  the  matter,  and  to 
laugh  off  the  fears  of  his  visitor,  telling  him  he  would 
rise  himself,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  with  him  in 
his  room.  But  the  stranger  begged  that  he  would  rather 
allow  him  to  occupy  a  couch  in  the  adjoining  room  ;  and 
as  soon  as  morning  broke,  he  saddled  his  horse,  took  his 
leave,  and  departed. 

This  occurrence,  which  occasioned  much  notice,  made 
*0  unpleasant  an  impression  upon  intending  purchasers, 
that  not  another  enquiry  was  made  ;  and  at  last,  even 
the  servants  in  the  house  becoming  possessed  with  the 
notion  that  there  was  something  dreadful  in  the  room, 
the  Marquis,  with  the  view  of  setting  the  report  to  rest, 
determined  to  investigate  the  matter  himself  next  night. 
Accordingly,  in  the  twilight,  he  caused  his  bed  to  be  brought 
to  the  apartment,  and  waited,  without  sleeping,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  midnight.  But  what  was  his  consternation, 
when,  on  the  stroke  of  midnight,  he  actually  heard  some 
luconceivable  noise  in  the  a[>artment,  as  if  some  person 
lod  risen  up  from  among  straw,  which  rustled  beneath  , 
t  em.  Walked  slowly  over  the  floor,  and  sank,  sighing  and 
groaning,  behind  the  chi  mney.  When  he  came  down  • 
t  e  next  morning,  the  Marchesa  asked  him  how  the  in-  j 
'^ligation  had  gone  on  ;  and  he,  after  gazing  about 
•iin  with  wandering  glances,  and  Ixdting  the  door,  told 

the  story  of  the  chamber’s  being  haunted  was  true. 


She  was  terrified  out  of  her  senses ;  but  begged  him, 
before  making  any  public  disclosure,  once  more  to  make 
the  experiment  coolly  in  her  company.  Accompanied 
by  a  trusty  servant,  they  acconlingly  repeated  their  visit 
next  night,  and  again  heard,  as  the  Marquis  had  done 
before,  the  same  ghostly  and  inconceivable  noise;  and 
nothing  but  the  anxious  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  c-astle,  cost 
what  it  would,  enabled  them  to  suppress  their  terrors 
in  presence  of  the  servant,  and  to  ascribe  the  sound  to 
some  accidental  cause.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
when  both,  detennined  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom, 
were  ascending  with  beating  hearts  the  stair  leading  to 
the  stranger’s  apartment,  it  chanced  that  the  house  dog, 
who  had  been  let  loose  from  the  chain,  was  lying  directly 
before  the  door  of  the  room  ;  and  willing  perhajis  to  have 
the  company  of  any  other  living  thing  in  the  mysterious 
apartment,  they  took  the  dog  into  the  room  along  with 
them.  The  husband  and  wife  seated  themselves  on  the 
couch,  the  Alarquis,  with  his  sword  and  pistols  beside 
him ;  and  while  they  endeavoured,  the  best  way  they 
could,  to  amuse  themselves  with  conversation,  the  dog, 
cowering  down  on  the  floor  at  their  feet,  fell  asleep.  Again, 
with  the  stroke  of  midnight,  the  noise  was  renewed  ; 
something,  though  what  they  could  not  discover,  raised 
itself  as  if  with  crutches  in  the  corner;  the  straw  rustled 
as  before ;  at  the  sound  of  the  first  footfall,  the  dog 
awoke,  rousted  itself,  pricked  up  its  ears,  and  growling 
and  barking  as  if  some  person  were  advancing  towards 
him,  retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  chimney.  At  this 
sight,  the  iMarchioness  rushed  out  of  the  room,  her  hair 
standing  on  end  ;  and  while  the  IMarquis  seized  his  swoni, 
exclaimed  ‘‘  Who  is  there  ?”  and  receiving  no  answer, 
thrust  like  a  madman  in  all  directions,  she  hastily  packed 
up  a  few  articles  of  dress,  and  made  the  best  of  her  way 
towards  the  town.  Scarcely,  however,  had  she  jiroceeded 
a  fCw  steps  when  she  discovered  that  the  castle  w^as  on 
fire.  The  Marquis  had,  in  his  distraction,  overturned 
the  tapers,  and  the  room  was  instantly  in  flames.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  save  the  unhappy  nobleman,  but  in 
vain  ;  he  perished  in  the  utmost  tortures,  and  his  bones, 
as  the  travelbr  may  be  aware,  still  lie  where  tln*y  were 
collected  by  the  neighbouring  peasants,  in  the  corner  of 
the  apartment  from  w'hich  he  had  expelled  the  beggar 
w'oman  of  Locarno. 


THE  PILGRIM  OF  THE  DESERT. 
JJf/  Joint  Malcolm. 

Through  sultry  sand,  and  red  simoom, 
The  Pilgrim  seeks  the  l*rophet’s  tomb, — 
And  treads,  beneath  the  burning  zone, 

The  grave  of  nature,  gaunt  and  lone  ; 
Where  giant  Desolation  reigns, — 

And  o’er  the  pale  and  pathless  plains. 

Oft — heralds  of  dismay  and  ileath— 

’J'he  sands  on  the  sirocco’s  breath, 

In  swift  gyrations,  wild  and  high, 

Spin  up  in  pillars  to  the  sky, — 

I/ike  Titan  phantoms  round  him  form, 

And  chase  his  flight  upon  the  storm  ; 

Or,  whelming  all  in  traceless  graves, 
Holl.one  wide  wilderin?Ks  of  waves. 

The  noon  is  up — and  blazing  red 
Upon  the  desert’s  burning  bed, — 

And  ln‘aven  above,  ami  earth  below. 

Are  wrapt  in  one  wide  furnace  glow. 

Oh  !  water — water — now  to  quell 
And  quench  the  heart-consuming  hell! 

And  lakes  more  lovely  never  shone, 

'I'han  those  that  woo  the  wanderers  on  ; 
But  falser  visions  ne’er  were  given, 

I’o  glad  the  soul  with  gleams  of  heaven — 
I’hen  leave  it  deeper  in  despair — 

Thau  the  bright-fleeting  mockeries  there, — 
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The  ghosts  of  \vaters,  which  but  wake, 
More  wild,  the  thirst  they  cannot  slake ; 
Cheating  the  blessed  hopes  they  raise : 

For  ebbing  in  the  sultry  blaze. 

Like  those  of  Tantalus,  they  shrink 
From  fainting  hearts  that  die  to  drink. 
Hut  who  that  dwells  by  streams  can  sing 
The  freshness  of  the  desert  spring? 

Or  who  can  guess  ’mid  garden  bower, 

The  sweetness  of  the  desert  flower  ? 

Or  who  that  hf>th  not  sail’d  the  sea, 

Can  feel  the  throb  of  ecstasy 
With  which  the  prisoner  of  the  main 
Springs  to  earth’s  vernal  bowers  again  ? 
And,  save  the  desert  pilgrim,  who 
Can  know — what  Eden  never  knew — 
The  joy,  with  which  the  heart  doth  bless 
The  green  spots  of  the  wilderness, — 

Each  sprinkled  o’er  the  lifeless  scene. 

As  angel  footprints  far  between, — 
Wooing  him  from  the  burning  sand. 

Unto  its  lone  and  fairy  land. 

And  brightening  on  the  verge  of  doom, 
I/ike  the  last  rose’s  lingering  bloom. 

That  haunts  with  its  unearthly  red 
The  wan  cheek  of  the  dreary  dead. 

’Tis  gain’d  at  length — that  resting-place 
Of  those  who  roam  the  wilderness, — - 
And  soon  the  panting  camel’s  bell 
Is  sounding  at  its  blessed  well  ; 

On  whose  green  brink,  the  pilgrim,  flung, 
(^)ols  his  baked  lips  and  burning  tongue  j 
Then  rests  amid  the  breezy  balm. 

Beneath  the  high  and  hermit  palm. 

That  fragrant  sigh  and  freshening  shade 
Waves  o’er  his  solitary  bed, 

'lill  slumber  sends  her  phantom  streams 
In  grateful  gushes  through  his  dreams, 
And  to  his  trancing  sleep  are  given 
Sweet  glimpses  of  the  Phistern  heaven, 
Vv'hose  houris  wave  him  from  the  skies 
Unto  the  prophet’s  paradise. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  NAVIGATION  OF  THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 

I^lf  John  J,  Audubon. 

An  account  of  the  progress  of  navigation  on  the 
IMississippi,  may  be  interesting  even  to  the  student  of 
nature.  I  shall  commence  w’ith  the  year  1808,  at  which 
time  a  great  portion  of  the  western  country,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  above  the  City  of  Natchez 
particularly,  were  little  more  than  a  waste,  or,  to  use 
words  better  suited  to  my  feelings,  remained  in  their 
natural  state.  To  ascend  the  great  stream  against  a 
powerful  current,  rendered  still  stronger  wherever  islands 
occurred,  together  with  the  thousands  of  sand-banks,  as 
liable  to  changes  and  shiftings  as  the  alluvial  shores  them¬ 
selves,  which  at  every  deep  curve,  or  bend,  were  seen  giving 
way,  as  if  crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  great  forests 
that  everywhere  reached  to  the  very  edge  of  the  w^ater, 
and  falling  and  sinking  in  the  muddy  stream,  by  acres 
at  a  time,  was  an  adventure  of  no  small  difficulty  and 
risk,  and  Avhi<*h  was  rendered  more  so  by  the  innume¬ 
rable  logs,  called  sawyers  and  planters,  that  everywhere 
raised  their  heads  above  the  water,  as  if  bidding  defiance 
to  all  intruders.  Few  white  inhabitants  had  yet  marched 
ti» wards  its  shores,  and  these  few  were  of  a  class  little 
able  to  assist  the  navigator.  Here  and  there  a  solitary 
encampment  of  native  Indians  might  be  seen,  but  its 
inmates  were  as  likely  to  prove  foes  as  friends,  having 
from  their  birth  been  made  keenly  sensible  of  the  en-  , 
croachments  of  the  white  men  upon  their  lands.  | 

Such  was  then  the  nature  of  the  IMississippi  and  its  1 


shores.  That  river  was  navigated  principally  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  current,  in  small  canoes,  pirogues,  keel-boats 
some  flat-boats,  and  a  few  barges.  The  canoes  and 
pirogues  being  generally  laden  with  furs  from  the  difTer- 
ent  heads  of  streams  that  feed  the  great  river,  were  of 
little  worth  after  reaching  the  market  of  New  Orleans 
and  seldom  reascended,  the  owners  making  their  way 
home  through  the  woods,  amidst  innumerable  difficulties. 
The  flat-boats  were  demolished  and  used  as  fire-wood. 
The  keel-boats  and  barges  were  employed  in  conveying 
produce  of  different  kinds  besides  furs,  such  as  lead 
dour,  pork,  and  other  articles.  These  returned  laden  with 
sugar,  coffee,  and  dry  goods,  suited  for  the  markets  of  St 
Genevieve  and  St  Louis  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  or 
branched  off  and  ascended  the  Ohio  to  the  foot  of  the 
Falls  near  Louisville  in  Kentucky.  But,  reader,  follow 
their  movements,  and  judge  for  yourself  of  the  fatigues, 
troubles,  and  risks  of  the  men  employed  in  that  naviga¬ 
tion.  A  keel-boat  was  generally  manned  by  ten  hands, 
principally  Canadian  French,  and  a  patroon,  or  master. 
These  boats  seldom  carried  more  than  from  twenty  to 
thirty  tons.  The  barges  frequently  had  forty  or  fifty 
men,  with  a  ]>atroon,  and  carried  fifty  or  sixty  tons. 
Both  these  kinds  of  vessels  were  provided  with  a  mast,  a 
square-sail,  and  coils  of  cordage,  known  by  the  name  of 
corddles.  Plach  boat  or  barge  carried  its  owui  jnovisions. 
We  shall  suppose  one  of  these  boats  under  way,  and, 
having  passed  Natchez,  entering  upon  what  were  called 
the  difficulties  of  their  ascent.  Wherever  a  point  pro¬ 
jected,  so  as  to  render  the  course,  or  bend,  below  it  of  some 
magnitude,  there  was  an  eddy,  the  returning  current  of 
w  hich  w^as  sometimes  as  strong  as  that  of  the  middle  of 
the  great  stream.  The  bargemen  therefore  rowed  np 
jiretty  close  under  the  bank,  and  had  merely  to  keq> 
w^atch  in  the  bow,  lest  the  boat  should  run  against  a 
planter  or  saw'yer.  But  the  boat  has  reached  the  point, 
and  there  the  current  is  to  all  appearance  of  double 
strength,  and  right  against  it.  The  men,  who  have  all 
rested  a  few  minutes,  are  ordered  to  take  their  stations, 
and  lay  hold  of  their  oars,  for  the  river  must  be  ciossod, 
it  being  seldom  possible  to  double  such  a  point  and  jiro- 
ceed  along  the  same  shore.  The  boat  is  crossing,  its 
head  slanting  to  the  current,  which  is  how'ever  too 
strong  for  the  rowers,  and,  wdien  the  other  side  of  the 
river  has  been  reached,  it  has  drifted  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ;  the  men  are  by  this  time  exhausted,  and,  as 
W'e  shall  sjippose  it  to  be  tw'elve  o’clock,  fasten  the  boat 
to  the  shore  or  to  a  tree.  A  small  glass  of  whisky  is 
given  to  each,  w'hen  they  cook  and  eat  their  dinner,  and 
after  repairing  their  fatigue  by  an  hour’s  repose,  recom¬ 
mence  their  labours.  The  boat  is  again  seen  slowly 
advancing  against  the  stream.  It  has  reached  the  lower 
end  of  a  large  sand-bar,  along  the  edge  of  which  it  is 
propelled  by  means  of  long  poles,  if  the  bottom  be  hard. 
Two  men,  called  bowsmen,  remain  at  the  prow,  to  assist, 
in  concert  wdth  the  steersman,  in  managing  the  boat, 
and  keeping  its  head  right  against  the  current.  Ihe 
place  themselves  on  the  landside  of  the  footway  ot  the 
vessel,  put  one  end  of  their  ptdes  on  the  ground,  the  other 
against  their  shoulders,  and  jmsh  with  all  their  might. 
As  each  of  the  men  reaches  the  stern,  he  crosses  to  the 

other  side,  runs  alomr  it,  and  comes  again  to  thelandwau 

^  •  I'he 

side  of  the  how,  when  he  recommences  operations.  ^ 

barge  in  the  meantime  is  ascending  at  a  rate  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  mile  in  the  hour. 

The  bar  is  at  length  passed,  and  as  the  shore  in  sigi* 
is  straight  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  curieiit 
uniformly  strong,  the  poles  are  laid  aside,  and  the  men 
being  equally  diviiled,  those  on  the  river  side  take  to  their 
oars,  whilst  those  on  the  landside  lay  hold  of  the  hrara 
of  w'illows,  or  other  trees,  and  thus  slowdy  jiropei  J 
boat.  Here  and  there,  how’ever,  the  trunk  ol  a  la 
tree,  j)artly  lying  on  the  bank,  and  partly  projecting  ^ 
y<nid  it,  impedes  their  progress,  and  requires  it  to 
doubled.  This  is  performed  by  striking  it  w'ith  the 
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oilits  of  the  poles  and  galT-hooks.  The  sun  is  now  quite 
low  and  the  har^e  is  aj^ain  secured  in  the  best  harbour 
within  reach.  The  navij.G'itors  cook  their  sujiper,  and 
betake  themselves  to  tlicir  blankets  or  bear-skins  to  rest, 
or  perhaps  lij^ht  a  large  lire  on  the  shore,  under  the 
smoke  of  which  they  repose,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  myriads  of  moschettoes  which  occur  during 
the  whole  summer  ;dong  the  river.  IVuhaps,  from  dawn 
to  sunset,  the  boat  may  have  advanced  fifteen  miles.  If 
so,  it  has  done  well.  The  next  day,  tlie  wind  proves 
I’avourable,  the  sail  is  set,  the  boat  takes  all  advantages, 
•lud  meeting  w’ith  no  accident,  has  ascended  thirty  miles, 
perhaps  double  that  distance.  The  next  day  comes  with 
a  very  dilferent  aspect.  The  wind  is  right  a-head,  the 
shores  are  without  trees  of  any  kind,  and  the  canes  <m 
the  banks  are  so  thick  and  stout,  that  not  even  the  cor- 
delles  can  be  used.  This  occasions  a  halt.  The  time  is 
not  altogether  lost,  as  most  of  the  men,  being  provided 
with  riries,  betake  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  search 
for  the  deer,  the  bears,  or  the  turkeys,  that  are  generally 
abundant  there.  Three  days  may  pass  before  the  wind 
changes,  and  the  advantages  gained  on  the  previous  line 
dav  are  forgotten.  Again  the  boat  ]»roceeds,  hut  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  a  shallow  place,  runs  on  a  log,  SAvings  with  the 
current,  but  hangs  fast,  with  her  lee-side  almost  under 
Avater.  Now  for  tlie  poles  !  All  hands  are  on  deck, 
bustling  and  pushing.  At  length  tovA^ards  sunset,  the 
boat  is  once  more  alloat,  and  is  again  taken  to  the  sliore, 
where  the  wearied  creAV  ]mss  another  night. 

I  shall  not  continue  this  account  of  difficulties,  it  ha¬ 
ving  already  become  painful  in  the  extreme.  I  could  tell 
you  of  the  crew’’  abandoning  the  boat  and  cargo,  and 
of  numberless  accidents  and  perils  ;  but  be  it  enough  to 
say,  that,  adA’anciiig  in  this  tardy  manner,  the  boat  that 
left  NeAV  Oi’leans  on  the  first  of  ^larch,  often  did  not  reach 
the  Falls  of  the  Oliio  until  the  month  of  July, — nay, 
sometimes  nut  until  October;  and  after  all  this  immense 
trouble,  it  brought  only  a  few  bags  of  coffee,  and  at 
most  100  liogsheads  of  sugar.  Such  Avas  the  state  of 
things  in  1S08.  The  number  <d’  barges  at  that  j)eriod 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  2o  or  SO,  and  the  largest 
]>robably  (lid  not  exceed  100  tons  burden.  To  make  the 
best  of  this  fatiguing  navigation,  I  may  conclude  by 
saying,  that  a  barge  Avdiich  came  up  in  three  immths  h;id 
done  wtnders,  for,  I  believe,  few  A'oy’ages  were  jjerfurmed 
iu  that  time. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  steam-boat  that  went 
down  out  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  Avas  named  the 
“  Orleans,”  and  if  I  remember  right,  avms  commanded 
by  Captain  Ogden.  This  voyage,  1  believe,  Avas  per¬ 
formed  in  tlie  sjiring  of  1810.  It  aa'us,  as  you  may  sii]>- 
pose,  looked  iqion  as  the  lie  jilt/s  ulfrit  of  enterprise.  Soon 
Rtter,  another  A'essel  came  from  Tittsbui’g;  and  before 
many  years  elapsed,  to  see  a  v'essel  so  propelled  h(*came  a 
coininun  occurrence.  In  1820,  after  a  lapse  of  time  tliat 
proved  sufficient  to  double  the  population  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America,  tlie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  had 
so  improved  both  in  resjiect  to  facility^  and  quickness, 
that  I  know  no  better  Avay’  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  it, 
than  by  presenting  you  Avith  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
my  eldest  son,  Avhich  Avas  taken  from  the  books  of  N. 
llerthoud,  Ks(j.,  Avith  Avhom  he  at  that  time  resided. 

^ou  ask  me  in  your  last  letter  for  a  list  of  tlie  ar- 
rnals  and  departures  here.  I  give  you  an  abstract  from 
our  list  of  182G,  showing  the  number  of  boats  Avhich 
plied  each  year,  their  tonnage,  the  trips  which  they'  j»er- 
iorined,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  landed  here  from  New 
Orleans  and  intermediate  places. 
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I  he  amount  for  the  jiresent  V(-Ri*  Avill  he  much 
f*eatei  than  anyr  of  the  above.  The  number  of  flat-boats 
kecLi  is  beyond  calculation.  The  number  of  steum- 
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boats  above  the  Falls  1  cannot  say'  mncli  about,  ('xcijpt 
tliat  one  or  tw'o  arrive  at  and  h*ave  Louisville  every'  day’. 
'I'heir  passage  from  Cincinnati  is  commonly'  U  or  I  (J 
hours.  The  'IVcumseh,  a  boat  Avhieh  runs  betAA’eeii  this 
place  and  New  Oi  leans,  and  Avhich  measures  210  tons, 
arrived  here  on  the  Kith  instant,  in  0  day’s  7  Iioiirs,  fV<uu 
])ort  to  port  ;  and  the  Fhiladelpliia,  of  oOO  tons,  made 
the  jKissage  in  9  days  hours,  tin*  Ciunjiuted  distanee 
l>eing  JGciO  miles.  These  are  the  (juiekest  ti’ips  made, 
i’here  are  now  iu  operation  on  the  waters  Avest  of  the 
Alleghany  ^Mountains  1  10  or  145  boats.  AVe  had  last 
spring,  182G,  a  very’  higii  freshet,  Avhich  came  \-]o  feet 
deep  iu  the  counting-.room.  The  rise  Avas  57  feet  3 
inehes  p(*rpeudicular.” 

The  Avliole  of  the  steam-boats  of  which  you  liaye  an 
account  did  not  perform  A’oy’ages  to  Ncav'  ()rh‘ans  only’, 
hilt  to  all  points  on  the  ^lississijipi,  and  otiier  rivers 
AA'hich  fall  into  it.  1  am  certain  that  since  tlie  above? 
date  the  number  has  increased,  hut  to  A\'hat  extent  1  cmu- 
not  at  present  say'. 

When  steam-boats  f.rst  plied  hetAA’een  Ship]>ingport 
and  New  Orleans,  the  cabin  p;issage  aa’Us  a  liundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty'  dollars  on  the  ujiward  \’oy’- 
age.  In  1829,  I  Aveiit  down  to  Natchez  from  Shitiping- 
port  for  twenty'- five  dollars,  and  ascremled  from  New 
Orleans  on  hoard  the  I’hiladelphia,  in  the  hcgiimiiig  of 
January'  18.‘i0,  for  sixty’  dtillars,  liaviiig  taken  two  state¬ 
rooms  for  my'  Avife  and  myself.  On  that  voyage  Ave  met 
Avith  a  trifling  accident,  whieli  jirotracted  it  to  fourteen 
day's;  the  computed  distance  being,  as  mentioned  above, 
1G50  miles,  although  the  real  distance  is  probably'  less.  1 
do  not  remember  to  liaA'e  spent  a  day'  Avithout  meeting 
Avith  a  steam-hoat,  and  some  days  we  encountered  seva*- 
ral.  I  might  here  he  tempted  to  give  yam  a  description 
of  one  of  these,  steamers  of  the  AA'esterii  AAaters,  hut  the 
picture  having  been  often  drawn  by  abler  hands,  1  shall 
desist. 


LOCK  SKKXH. 

7v//  Thomas  Tod  Sloddart, 

I,.iK'E  the  eve  of  a  siMlt;ss  child, 

4'liat  moss-hrow'ii  tarn  is  gazing  AA'ihl 

I’rom  its  heatli- fringe,  bright  with  stars  of  dew, 

I  p  to  the*  A’oieeless  Aault  of  blue. 

It  seemetli  of  a  A’ioh‘t  tinge. 

Shaded  under  its  flow  ery'  fringe  ; 

I'm*  the  dark  and  jmiqile  c»f  moss  and  heather, 

Like  night  and  sunset,  blond  together. 

That  tarn,  it  lietli  on  thi?  hills, 

I'ed  by  tin*  thousand  infant  rills, 

Which  are  evau*  weeping  in  very'  sadness. 

Or  they’  smile  through  their  tears,  with  a  gleam  of 
ghoJuess. 

You  may  )i(?ar  tliem  in  a  summer’s  hour, 

Trickling,  like  a  rainbow  ?diow«‘r, 

F'lMiii  y’oii  rock,  \viiose  rents  (d  snow 
Lie  shadow’M  in  the  tarn  below. 

It  loidvctli  from  tlie  margin  hare, 

Like  a  headstone  in  a  cimrehvard  fair  ; 

Hut  tin*  heavy'  heron  lovetii  wadi 
Its  licight,  wlirn;  his  own  sentinel 
He  sits,  w  hen  heaven  is  almost  (lone 
With  tin?  slow  watch  of  the  sun. 

And  tln‘  ({uii't  day’  doth  ftdd 

His  w’ings  in  arches  of  burning  gold. 

'I’here  is  a  lonesome,  aged  <raini, 

Itising  grey  through  the  grass-green  I’eiii  ; 

Jt  tells  (d  pale,  mysterious  bones, 

Luried  below  the  crumbling  stones  ; 

9  9  ^ 
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But  the  shadow  of  that  pile  of  slaughter 
Lies  breasted  on  the  stirless  water, 

As  if  no  mortal  hand  had  blent 
Its  old,  unearthly  lineament. 

A  wizard  tarn  is  grey  Loch  Skene  ! 

There  are  two  islands  sown  within  ; 

Both  are  like,  as  like  the  other. 

As  brother  to  his  own  twin-brother ; 

Only  a  birch  bends  o’er  the  one. 

Where  the  kindred  isle  hath  none. 

The  tresses  of  that  weeping  tree 
Hang  down  in  their  humility. 

*Tis  whisper’d  of  an  eyrie  there. 

Where  a  lonely  eagle  pair 
In  the  silver  moonlight  came. 

To  feed  their  young  by  the  holy  llame  ; 

And  at  morn  they  mounted  far  and  far. 

Towards  the  last  surviving  star. 

Only  the  forsaken  nest 

Sighs  to  the  sea- winds  from  the  west, 

As  if  they  told  in  their  wandering  by, 

How  the  rightful  lord  of  its  sanctuary 
IMourneth  his  fallen  mate  alone 
On  a  foamy  Atlantic  stone. 

Never  hath  the  quiet  shore 
Lchoed  the  fall  of  silver  oar. 

Nor  the  waters  of  that  tarn  recoil’d 
From  the  light  skilF  gliding  wild  ; 

But  the  spiritual  cloud  that  lifted 
The  quiet  moon,  and  dimly  drifted 
Away  in  tracery  of  snow. 

Threw  its  image  on  the  pool  below. 

Till  it  glided  to  the  shaded  shore. 

Like  a  bark  beneath  the  moveless  oar. 

Out  at  the  nethermost  brink  there  gushes 
A  playful  stream  from  its  ark  of  rushes. 

It  leaps  like  a  wild  fawn  from  the  mountains. 
Nursing  its  life  with  a  thousand  fountains. 

It  kisses  the  heath-liower’s  trembling  bell. 

And  the  mosses  that  love  its  margin  well. 

Fairy  beings,  one  might  dream, 
laiok  from  the  breast  of  that  silver  stream, 
J'earless,  holy,  and  blissful  things, 

J^'kishiiig  the  dew-foam  from  their  wings. 

As  they  glide  away,  away  for  ever, 

Horne  sea-ward  on  some  stately  river. 

That  silver  brook,  it  windeth  on 
Over  slabs  of  fretted  stone, 

'i’ill  it  cometh  to  the  forehead  vast 
Of  those  gorgon  rocks,  that  cast 
U'heir  features  many  a  lathom  under, 

And,  like  a  launch  through  surge  of  thunder, 

From  the  trembling  ledge  it  llings  ' 

'I'he  treasures  of  a  thousand  sju'ings ; 

As  if  to  end  their  blissful  play. 

And  throw  the  spell  of  its  life  away. 

Like  a  pillar  of  Parian  stone 
'I'hat  in  some  old  temple  shone. 

Or  a  slender  shaft  of  living  star, 

Oleams  that  foam-fall  from  afar; 

But  the  column  is  melted  down  below 
Into  a  gulf  of  seething  snow, 

And  the  stream  steals  away  from  its  whirl  of  hoar, 
As  bright  and  as  lovely  as  before. 

There  are  rainbows  in  the  morning  sun, 

Many  a  blushing  trembling  one, 


Arches  of  rai’est  jewellery. 

Where  the  elfui  fairies  be, 

Through  the  glad  air  dancing  merrily. 

Such  is  the  brook,  so  pure,  so  glad, 

That  sparkled  high  and  bounded  mad. 

From  the  quiet  waters,  where 
It  took  the  form  of  a  thing  so  fair. 

Only  it  mocks  the  heart  within, 

"J’o  wander  by  the  wild  laich  Skene, 

At  cry  of  moorcock,  when  the  day 
Gathers  his  legions  of  light  away. 

For  the  sadness  of  a  fallen  throne 
Reigns  when  the  golden  sun  hath  gone, 

And  the  tarn  and  the  hills  and  the  misted  stream 
Are  shaded  away  to  a  mournful  dream. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MR  KILLEOREW  HIS  COMMON¬ 
PLACE-BOOK. 

16j8.  The  latter  end  of  this  year  my  moments  were 
so  little  at  mine  own  disposall,  (being  occupy’d  with 
divers  spirituall  and  crying  avocations,)  that  1  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  mine  intentions,  touching  the 
regular  keeping  of  this  our  ephemeris,  (or  journall,)  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  tymes  were  marked  by 
many  and  momentous  incidents  which  I  should  else  have 
related.  I  could  have  sett  forth  how  the  Protectour  Mr 
Oliver  Cromwel  deceased  suddenlv,  and  how  an  exceed- 
ing  high  wynd  (by  many  liken’d  unto  the  whirlwvnd 
which  took  up  Elijah)  was  heard  during  that  night,  being 
made  palpable  by  its  effects,  (seeing  that  it  blew  the 
weathercocks  off  the  Whyte  Tower,  as  also  damaging 
somewhat  the  siimmitt  of  Paul’s,  together  with  the  steeple 
of  Bowe  Church);  moreover,  how  many  other  portents 
and  prodigious  omens  were  multiply’d  throughout  all  the 
land.  *  *  * 

[Here  follow  about  two  hundred  pages  of  ^Ir  K.’s  diary, 
which  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  n(»t  think  in¬ 
teresting.  In  fact,  they  are  made  up  of  detached  com¬ 
ments  on  public  matters,  and  extracts  from  his  sermons, 
which  appear  about  this  time  to  have  been  highly  po¬ 
pular.  Many  pages  are  occujiied,  also,  by  a  somewhat 
protracted  narrative  of  his  sufferings  during  a  te<lious 
illness,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the  then  ]>revalent 
epidemic— the  sweating  sichuess.  This  last  will  shortly 
ap[»ear  in  a  jmpular  medical  periodical.  —  Kn.] 

.Tan.  ‘iUth,  lG(iJ.  Pass’d  by  Tyehurn.  Espy’d  three 
singular  objects  depending  from  the  old  gihhett-tree.  1  hey 
bang’d  even  as  inalefactours  use,  and  yet  (being  utterly 
voyd  of  motioun)  seem’d  more  like  unto  three  bundells, 
or  three  men  of  straw.  There  was  a  very  mighty  crowd 
of  ’prentices  and  others  hootting  and  hallooing  with  hor¬ 
rible  and  diahnli(|ue  yells,  even  as  if  they  would  have 
Tended  the  welkyii  asunder  with  their  eryes.  1  came  up 
(being  moved  with  curioiisnoss)  to  behold  what  might  be 
the  caw'se  <»f  all  tliis  joy  and  acclamatioun,  and  to  know 
what  comelie  ]mgeaiit-spectacle  was  now  presented  unto 
men’s  eyes.  When  1  ajqiroach’d  within  a  visuall  distance, 

1  hegann  to  perceive  that  three  humane  beings  baiigd| 
(altlKuigh  lyfeless  and  all  wrapp’d  up  in  very  uriusua 
apparell,)  at  which  J  marvell’d  much.  Thereaftei,  d 
came  across  me,  that  the  jieople  (having  repented  ol 
turning  unto  their  Steuart  vomitt)  had  bang’d  up  C  hares 
with  his  idolatrous  women  and  (that  French  bitch-mx 
the  (|ueen-inother,  as  a  teiTour  unto  all  liankerers  a 
Egyptian  oniouns;  whereupon  I  came  nearer  toN'ar‘^ 
the  spott,  being  minded  to  have  a  closer  view  ot  all  t  a 
was  there  to  be  seen.  But  I  was  wrong,  lur  theie 
a  programme  allix’d  unt4>  each,  whereon  1  could  rea  *** 
scrybed  the  names  of  the  late  Mr  ().  Cromwel, 

Bradshaw,  and  !Mr  Iretown,  whose  miserable  and 

ing  carcasses  suine  of  the  court  parasytes  (warring  ' 
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the  dead,  and  mocking  of  God)  had  exhumed,  and  hang’d 
up  all  swarming  of  maggotes,  crawling  of  great  graul- 
worms,  and  horrible  with  putrefactioun.  As  the  wynd 
nioved  the  inanimate  corpses,  and  made  them  to  dicker  to 
and  fro,  it  wiis  a  sadd  and  feartull  spectacle,  (for  they 
vervly  seem’d  as  quick  men)  ;  whereupon  the  rabble 
showted  yet  the  more,  and  cry’d  out  that  Sathan  was  to 
be  seen  perch’d  on  the  gallows’  top  with  a  glowing  pitch- 
fork  in  one  hand,  and  the  late  Mr  Pirn  in  a  tether  in  the 
other.  But  of  this  curious  syght  (although  I  look’d  ear¬ 
nestly)  could  I  see  nothing. 

Mr  Oliver  wore  a  green  cerecloth,  very  neatly  concin- 
nated  find  Added,  and  had  a  singular  sardoni(|ue  smyle 
on  bis  visage.  The  two  others  had  playn  Hannell  wynd- 
int^-sheets,  much  stayn’d  with  some  filthy  fluidity,  (Mr 
Iretown  very  black,  and  without  his  nose,)  all  dropping 
down  upon  the  heads  of  the  multitude.  At  last  a  wynd 
arose,  and  swell’d,  and  bluster’d,  and  spreadd  a  perfume 
somewhat  stronger  (though  not  sweeter)  than  that  of 
Damasceen  roses,  infecting  the  ayr,  and  causing  the  peo- 
ple  to  sneeze  and  cotf.  This  I  could  not  much  longer 
abvde,  so  I  departed,  full  of  grief  and  lamentatioun,  and 
fear  of  personall  injury,  by  no  means  ungrownded,  (hut 
not  untill  I  had  secured  one  of  Mr  Oliver’s  toes,  which 
the  ’j>rentices  were  cutting  otf,)  and  calling  to  mind  a 
elassique  and  poeticall  epitaph,  written  one  one  Rosamund, 
King  Henry  the  Second  his  concuhyne  : 

“  Hie  jacet  in  tumba  rosa  raundi,  non  rosa  munda, 
Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  qme  redolere  solet.” 

f  Be  it  spoken — from  among  those  who  hootted  the 
lowdest,  and  signalysed  themselves  the  most  hy  their  ill- 
judged  mocking  of  these  three  miserable  dead  things, 
many  I  noted  (and  could  specify)  who  had  received  vast 
favours  from  the  late  Mr  Oliver  and  the  two  others,  and 
not  a  few  wdio  importunately  would  have  had  him  Ern- 
perour  of  the  English,  and  adored  him  even  as  a  Divus 
on  earth.  Some  of  the  foremost,  I  have  been  given  to 
understand,  cawght  feavers  of  the  stench,  of  which  sun¬ 
dry  dyed  ;  and  no  wonder. 

Feb.  3.  Thus  am  I  become  the  object  of  fill  mens’ 
scorn — my  friends  all  having  been  slayn  with  the  sw'ord, 
sent  into  banishment,  or  (what,  in  truth,  I  felt  more 
cruelly)  joyn’d  with  God’s  enemyes  to  j)ers(‘cute  the 
sjiynts ;  and  those  dead  ones,  wluun  I  loved  and  lamented, 
(and  eiivy’d,  as  beirjg  spared  the  wants  and  miserys  to 
which  we  living  sufferers  are  subject,)  finding  their  very 
sepulchers  no  longer  tenable  by  their  bones.  Waggons 
HFid  caruells  of  halters  fi»r  the  saynts  ;  promyses  and  pac- 
tiouns  held  as  nought  ;  and  those  who  rally’d  and  g.ather’d 
themselves  around  Steuart  his  throne,  finding  that  fra wd 
and  flattery  were  the  only  coyn  which  was  like  to  he 
current.  But  there  was  yet  a  remnant  of  God’s  people 
which  convened  (even  as  the  conys)  in  holes  and  rocks, 
and  unto  these  I  occasionally  went,  and  wa*  consoled  each 
the  other  as  w'e  best  might.  At  these  assemblies  there 
was  much  revelatioun  of  visiouns,  and  many  oraculoiis 
iFrophecyings  of  strange  things,  which  have  not  (as  yet) 
come  to  pass ;  and  I  am  dubious  whether  or  no  they 
Were  mear  fumy,  melanch(»li4(ue  vapours,  and  not  to  be 
taken  in  any  other  than  a  ty[>ickall  sense.  It  may  be  so. 
hut  they  were  (in  truth)  a  great  consolation  to  me  and 
the  others  during  our  hour  of  trouble. 

^Aay  1  E  During  th  is  periodd,  (being  destitute  of  other  | 
Cleans,)  [  kept  a  small  sclnud  in  a  lane  near  Smyth fi«*hl, 
^here  I  essay’d  to  skrape  together  a  wretched  morsell  (»f  j 
•’cad,  from  pedagoguysing  little  children.  But  singular  j 
rumours  went  abroad  touching  me  and  my  school,  men 
sajintr  slayn  one  Peter  Vanderaa,  the 

of  an  eminent  hayr-merchaimt  in  the  Miriories,  hy  i 
^  ^^'itigatioun  with  the  handle  of  a  warining-juinn. 

^  *01  urchinn  (being  dull  of  comprehending  his  aciridence) 
*ad,  indeed,  skmirged  somewhat,  (with  birchen  twiggs,) 
^**ch  wise  (nor,  indeed,  on  such  a  region n  of 
My)  as  to  do  him  any  injury.  1  ever  htdd  in  hor-  i 


rour  the  tyrrannickall  rigidity  of  some  schoolmasters, 
who  cruelly  and  many  tymes  unjustly  whipp  little  child- 
j  ren,  prescribbing  such  hard  tasks  as  the  best  ingine  can- 
I  not  perform,  and  seek  occasion  to  beat  them  for  their  own 
sport  and  pastyme.  All  this,  say  I,  I  did  abhor  ;  hut  it 
nevertheless  fell  out  that  the  urchinn  Peter  Vanderaa 
(being  a  most  ill-conditioun’d,  untoward,  and  unlovely 
child)  went  home  to  his  parents  skreeching  alowd,  and 
lamenting  his  wholesome  chastyscinent,  and  thereupon, 
having  supp'd  voraciously  on  hogg’s  puddings  and  sowr 
crowt,  (or  some  sneh  filthy  mess,)  in  the  nyght  turn’d 
dfdirious,  and  call'd  out  that  I  was  skourging  him  with 
skorpiunns,  &c.,  and  so  gave  np  the  ghost,  to  the  un¬ 
speakable  Imrronr  of  all  who  were  by  him.  Of  this 
(God  knowetb)  I  was  guyltless  ;  but  it  gave  a  colour  to 
certain  of  the  court  party  to  say  that  1  was  in  use  to 
murder  little  (diildren,  and  to  hake  them  into  Florentyne 
pasties,  together  with  many  figments,  too  tedious  to  he 
particiilarys’d.  I  may  safely,  and  with  truth,  take  upon 
myself  the  iiegatiouii  of  all  this  charge. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  my  school  almost  utterly  left  me,  it 
being  reduced  unto  two,  one  of  whom  (though  the  sou  of 
an  eminent  professor)  never  j»ay’d  me  one  penny  for  in- 
structioun,  and  the  wage  of  the  other  was  extinguish’d 
compmmtionc,  (as  schoolmen  call  it,)  he  being  the  nephew 
of  the  woman  at  whose  house  1  lodged,  to  whom  I  ow’d 
much  rent.  So  that  I  was  shortly  after  induced  to  give 
up  the  keeping  of  the  say’il  school  altogether,  and  to  de- 
vyse  various  ways  of  niayntayniiig  this  my  weary  bodily 
tabernacle.  'Fractatis  of  sundrv  sorts  ami  svzes  did  1 
write,  (yea,  untill  mine  e5’es  wax’d  diinm,  and  my 
thumbjoynts  did  grievously  ake,)  hut  too  little  or  no  pur¬ 
pose,  for  no  one  of  the  booksellers  would  purchase  my 
labours  at  any  rate  ;  so  that  I  was  within  one  tittle  of 
perishing  (►f  mear  want,  (I  wouhl  it  had  pleased  the  I.ord 
to  have  had  it  so,)  which  assuredly  I  should  have  done 
had  not  a  lady,  my  kinswoman,  taken  me  into  her  lioiise 
to  play  the  pedagogue  to  her  little  children.  Her  hus¬ 
band  (a  papistickall  knygbt)  was  a  persoun  of  figure 
about  the  cowrt,  and  (’bating  bis  damnable  Iieresie)  was, 
in  truth,  a  gentleman  of  liberality  and  honour. 

While  I  lived  with  him  I  was  (in  the  mayn)  entreat¬ 
ed  kymlly,  though  sorely  tormented  with  the  heatheiinish 
worshijqi,  (which  was  overtly  c.arry’d  on  in  the  house — 
twice  dayly,)  the  noyse  of  tlie  singing  women,  and  the 
clang  of  the  harping  upon  harps,  penetrating  even  unto 
my  chamber,  though  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house  ;  to 
be  playn,  it  was  an  attique  appartment.  So  that,  at 
the  hours  of  mattins  find  even  song,  (as  their  abominable 
orgies  were  call’d,)  I  was  even  atfcct«*d  with  a  regular 
ephemeral  scotoinia,  or  ohfiiscatioiin  of  mine  «*yesyght. 

A  popish  priest  also  was  there  in  the  family  as  con- 
fessour  and  idiapplain  (otherwyse  charnher- sathan)  to  the 
lady,  one  (files  Borde,  (.Tiiliiis  IVrforatus,  as  he  woiihl 
have  himself  called,)  a  Jesuit,  (I  veryly  believe,)  and  given 
unto  all  manner  of  deceit.  J'his  wretched  man  (for 
whose  hlyndness  I  have  mindi  ('ornpassioiin)  impudently 
attempted  to  convert  me,  (as  he  called  it,)  first,  hy  open 
controversy,  and  afterwards  by  insitlioiis  conversation. 
But  (as  Atlianasius  defeated  that  ilevill  Arius)  I  over¬ 
came  this  Giles  Borde  at  both  his  ()wn  weapouns.  I 
have  sett  forth  the  particulars  in  one  (»f  my  tractates. 

^  I  know  that  some  of  mine  enemyes  have  stiekled  not 
to  assertt  th.qt  the  vii^torie  lay  the  other  wav  ;  the  un¬ 
happy  creature  himself  also,  I  know,  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  he  of  the  same  opinioiin. 

August  8.  1  have  been  at  the  meeting,  (now  occasion¬ 
ally  held  at  the  house  of  a  serious  pnhlicane  in  Sh(»ar- 
ditch,)  where  1  was  sharply  chidd,  (and,  indeed,  some¬ 
what  bitterly  revyled,)  for  sojourning  in  the  house  of  a 
blaspheemer.  I  would  fayn  have  say’d  somewhat  in  re¬ 
ply,  hut  the  brethren  retused  to  listen  unto  me,  the  whole 
assembly  with  one  consent  coughing,  hemming,  spitting 
on  the  floor,  as  also  rubbing  their  feet  whenever  1  hegjuin, 
so  that  (however  anxious  to  be  heard)  I  could  not  at  all 


make  my  voycc  awdible.  Many  other  charges  were 
lay’d  at  my  dore.  An  apothecary  (an  old  enemy  of 
mine)  taking  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  I  had  butchered 
Peter  Vandeeraa, — that  I  had  assisted  in  digging  up  IMr 
Cromwell, — that  I  poisoun’d  mine  uncle  that  his  inheri> 
tance  might  be  mine, — that  I  Avas  a  Jesuitt  in  disgiiyse, 
and  that  I  ought  to  be  shamefully  ejected  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  without  any  delay.  This])urpose  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  been  carry’d  into  effect,  had  not  the  meeting 
been  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  goodman  of  the  house 
putting  out  the  lights  as  he  rush’d  in  to  inform  us  that  a 
party  of  soldiers  Avere  coming  (with  no  friendly  purpose), 
upon  Avhicli  Ave  all  fledd  (each  as  he  best  might)  by  a 
poster- Avickett  somewhat  quicker  than  aa'c  enter’d.  When 
I  gott  liome,  I  discovered  (to  my  grejit  concern)  that  (in- 
steadd  of  my  beaver-hatt)  I  had  on  my  head  a  greasy 
tallow-chandler’s  leathern  capp,  moreover,  that  some  one 
had  exchanged  (in  the  hurry)  mine  excellent  (ieneva  cloke 
lor  a  butcher’s  apron.  This  cawsed  much  laughter  among 
the  Avliole  liousehold,  in  Avhich  I  could  not  joyn,  the 
more  especially  as  my  losses  AA'cre  never  repayr’d. — Are 
my  tryalls  nev'er  to  have  an  ending  ? 


LINES  TO  - 

Tiij  Laurence  Macdonald. 

’  I'wAs  \%ain  to  think  that  aught  like  thee 
(\uild  ever  from  my  memory  fade, 

T^n'ist  night,  ’mid  life’s  high  revelry, 

I’hou  earnest  Jigain,  as  one  long  dead 
Had  come  from  heav’en.  And,  oh  !  most  strange, 
JMy  spirit  sank  from  gay  to  sad, 

And  o’er  me  came  a  sudden  change — 

A  change,  as  if  my  brain  grew  miid. 

Then  o’er  me  for  a  moment  rush’d 
d’hose  bill  ied  joys  thou  didst  impart, 

And  Avith  a  weight  that  almost  crusli’<l 

The  A^erv  life-blood  from  mv  heart  ! 

•  % 

C.alm  and  serene  as  cloudless  skv', 

There  play’d  no  smile  along  thy  face. 

There  dAA^elt  no  mirth  Avithin  thine  eve. 

But  thoughts  of  sadness  I  could  trace. 

And  something  of  an  inward  strife 
That  had  no  business  to  be  there. 

Poisoning  so  young,  so  sweet  a  life, 

And  yet,  withal,  surpassing  fair. 

Thou  stoodst  in  marble  loveliness, 

Tlie  image  of  young  Niobe, 

In  beauty,  mute  and  motionless. 

Thou  Avert,  if  such  a  thing  could  he, 

Knslirinetl  Avithin  the  moon’s  pale  ray. 

And  veil’d  as  with  a  star’s  soft  light, 

Far,  far  too  beautiful  for  day. 

And  almost  too  divine  for  niglit ! 

If  disembodied  spirits  e’er 

Assume  a  shape,  nor  Avdiolly  melt 
Into  the  unsubstantial  air, 

*Twas  such  a  one  in  Avhich  you  dwelt. 

And  but  for  that  thou  hadst  not  wings. 

To  play  around  thee  witli  their  light,  ' 

And  veil  thy  face  from  earthly  things. 

From  all  that  hath  not  something  bright, 

I  would  have  deem’d  to  thee  Avas  given 
A  sacred  mission  from  on  high, 

To  AA'can  from  hell,  to  avoo  to  heav^en, 

Or  bear  the  soul  hence  Avhen  AV’e  die. 

Each  gazed  on  each,  but  neither  spoke. 

It  Avas  enough  to  see,  to  feel. 

Vain  had  been  words,  except  to  mock — 

What  burning  AV’ords  can  ne’er  reveal — 

The  soul  unmask'd.  Thus,  tJdue  was  seen. 

With  all  its  clustering  tlioiights  of  light. 

And  mine,  less  bright  than  it  had  been, 

Met  all  unveird  thy  searching  sight. 


You  seem’d,  methought,  to  scan  it  Avell, 
And  at  each  burning  glance  you  took, 

A  shade  of  something  o’er  you  fell ; 

It  might  be  that  you  could  not  brook 
To  find  thy  image  (Uv’eHing  there. 

Like  chosen  priestess  of  some  shrine. 
For  ever  pure,  for  ever  fair. 

Bright  minister  of  things  divine. 
Whate’er  it  Avas,  thine  eye’s  fringe  fell ; 

For  thou  hadst  read  enough  to  know 
That  I,  alas !  had  loved  too  well, 

And  howsoe’er  a  fever’d  flow 
Of  that  Avild  mirth  might  drown  an  hour, 
Within  my  heart,  throughout  my  brain, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  leech’s  power. 

Dwelt  an  undying  age  of  pain. 

1831. 


COUNT  D’EGMOXT  AND  MONSIEUR  CHUT. 

FROM  THE  FRENXH. 

ny  one  of  the  Authors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume,'' 

I  HAD  been  about  six  months  in  the  nmusijuetairps, 
(said  the  late  Count  d’Kgmont,  one  evening  at  siip}>er,) 
and  enchanted  at  being  freed  from  the  restraints  of  school, 
Avhich  had  annoyed  me  considerably,  I  gave  myself 
blindly  up  to  all  the  license  Avhich  I  saw  my  yoiingcoin- 
rades  indulge  in.  One  day,  having  dined  AV’ith  some  (»f 
my  friends,  Ave  repaired  to  the  opera,  Avhere  tliere  was  a 
great  crowd,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  much  jostling 
that  we  reache<l  the  centre  of  the  ]>it. 

Foi’ced  to  stop  there,  I  AV'ould  have  been  as  patient  as 
my  friends,  but  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  straight 
before  me  an  old  gentleman,  Avith  a  AAUg  of  such  outrage¬ 
ous  amplitude  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parapet,  wiiich  hid 
the  stage  from  me,  and,  Avhat  AA’as  still  more  annoying,  a 
young  dancer  Avhom  I  admired  exceedingly. 

Having  begged  and  entreated  this  gentleman  to  allow 
me  a  little  peep — Avhich  he  dryly  told  me  Avas  impossible 
I  — I  grew  impatient  at  his  sang  froid,  and  at  my  position ; 
Avhich,  to  heighten  my  chagrin,  appeared  to  afl'ord  much 
amusement  to  my  neighbours,  and  especially  to  my  young 
companions.  I  dreAV'  from  my  pocket  a  pair  of  scissors, 
Avith  Avhicli  I  pruned  aAvay  the  ov'ergrown  branches  Avhich 
annoyed  me.  The  bursts  of  laughter  Avhich  my  venge¬ 
ance  excited  having  aAA'akened  my  man  from  his  apathy, 
he  perceived  the  state  to  Avhich  I  had  reduced  bis  wig. 
“  My  young  friend,”  said  he,  turning  round,  “  I  hope  you 
Avill  not  leav'e  the  theatre  Avithout  me.”  This  littlecoin- 
pliment,  continued  Count  d’Egmont,  and  above  a 
certain  expressive  glance  with  Avliich  it  aa'rs  accompanied, 
made  me  feel  all  the  extent  of  my  folly,  and  moderated, 

I  OAAHi,  not  a  little  the  pleasure  I  had  enjoyed  in  commit¬ 
ting  it ;  hoAA’eA'er,  the  Avine  Avas  draAAHi,  and  I  telt  that  I 
must  drink  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  oper.a,  my  man,  turning 
graA'ely  round,  invited  me  by  a  sign  to  lollow  him. 
Crossing,  not  AV'ithout  difticulty,  the  court  ot  the  Palm^ 
Royal,  Ave  passed  through  the  street  of  Saint  Ibomasdii 
I..ouvre,  and  entered  under  the  Arcade.  Here  he  stopp‘’<- 
“  You  are  young,”  said  he  to  me,  “  ^Monsieur  le  Coint^ 
d’Kgmont,  for  I  have  the  honour  of  knoAving  you, 

I  OAA'e  you  a  lesson  AA'hich,  ]Monsieur,  your  late  tatherj 
Avhom  i  knew  still  better,  Avould  probably  have  thaiih^ 
me  for  giving  you.  When  any  one  gives  a  public  iiiMi  t, 
and  above  all  to  an  old  oflicer,  he  must  know  borr  to 
fight.  I.et  us  see,”  continued  he,  drawing  his  swor  , 

“  how  you  AA'ill  acquit  yourself.”  .  , 

Equally  enraged  ami  mortified  at  a  discourse,  aa 
seemed  to  me  so  contemptuous,  I  fell  on  him  Avitb  all  t  j 
impetuosity  of  Avhich  my  age  and  my  resentment  ren 
me  capable.  But  my  man  aa’RS  as  fixed  as  late ; 
having  contented  himself  for  some  moments  Avith  im 
leiitly  parrying  my  attacks,  ansAvered  them  at  last 
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with  a  firm  ^  gallant  man,  that  one  ot*  your 

name  ought  to  fight.”  Determined  to  perish  rather  than 
expose  myself  to  new  sarcasms  on  the  part  of  my  unac¬ 
countable  antagonist,  I  planted  myself  opposite  to  him, 
and  commenced  a  new  attack  with  as  much  coolness  as 
lie  defended  himself.  “  Very  well,  very  well.  Monsieur 
le  Comte,”  exclaimed,  from  time  to  time,  this  devil  of  a 
man  *  till  having  run  me  through  the  arm,  Well!”  said 
)je  “enough  for  this  time.”  Then  placing  me  against 
the  wall,  and  telling  me  to  wait  a  moment,  he  ran  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  brought  a  fiacre,  bound  up  my  wound  with 
a  handkerchief,  told  the  coachman  to  carry  us  to  the 
moiisciuetaires  in  the  Street  de  Baune,  deposited  me  in 
the  hands  of  my  Swiss,  and  took  leave  of  me. 

After  being  confined  six  weeks  by  my  wound,  I  once 
more  appeared  abroad.  About  eight  days  after  tliis 
event,  entering  the  Cafe  de  la  Regeiice,  to  look  for  two 
of  my  comrades,  I  saw  my  man  again.  He  rose,  ap¬ 
proached  me,  put  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  saying.  Chut, 
and  made  a  sign  for  me  to  follow  him. 

When  we  arrived  under  the  arch  where  our  former 
rniconfre  took  place— “  You  have  amused  yourself  a  little 
at  my  expense  in  relating  my  adventure,”  said  he  to  me, 
“mv  dear  count.  I  have  too  much  consideration  for  you 
not  to  be  desirous  to  render  it  still  more  diverting  by 
adding  a  sequel  to  the  recital.  Come  on.” 

“  llow  shall  1  tell  my  shame,  ladies  atnl  gentlemen  ?” 
continued  the  count.  “  This  second  lesson  was  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  first,  and  was  followed  some  months 
after  by  a  third.  This  butcher  grew  so  foianidable  to  me, 
that  I  never  entered  a  public  place  witlnuit  shuddering 
lest  I  should  meet  him  ;  for  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the 
last  lesson  he  gav^e  me  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Carnival, 
which  he  made  me  pass  very  sorrowfully  in  my  bed. 

“  Judge  then  of  my  joy  and  thankfulness,  when  a 
(jarpn,  from  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence,  came  one  morning 
and  addressed  me, — ‘  Kxcuse  me.  Monsieur  le  Comte,  but 
I  thought  I  should  not  displease  you  by  coming  to  tell 
you  that  Monsieur  Chut  died  last  night,  and  that  my 
mistress  hopes  now  to  see  you  again  at  her  house.’  ” 


THE  DOMINIE. 

JBy  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

A  Dominie  !  what  judge  you  of  the  term  ? 

Is’t  not  equivocal,  with  something  in’t 
Of  doubtful  point?  or  is’t  a  word  at  all? 

.*ris  not  in  Walker,  nor  in  Dr  Johnson, 

And  yet  no  term’s  more  common.  It  must  be 
Some  word  of  that  old  language  spoke  in  R<»me, 
lhat  language  modell’d  by  cursed  terminations  ; 

The  bore  of  youth,  and  pride  of  pedagogues, 

•Support  of  colleges  and  pompous  drones. 

A  Dominie  !  once  when  I  heard  the  term, 

I  he  title,  appellation,  what  you  Avill, 

I  saw  him  full  before  me.  There  he  stood. 

Dr  sat,  or  walk’d,  or  lean’d,  with  threatening  frown, 

I  he  real  epitome  of  domination  ; 

he  noun,  the  preposition,  the  metabasis, 

Ot  every  thing  was  dreaded  and  abhorr’d. 

And  then  how  callous  his  thin  shrivell’d  check, 

And  grey  eye  of  intolerant  tyranny  ! 

Ris  wig  of  dirty  brown  that  scaiitly  reach’d 
"’‘^y  Into  his  ear:  all  frizzled  round 
ith  fringe  of  thin  grey  hair.  Ilis  coat  threadbare, 
ong-back’d  and  shapeless,  and  the  pocket- holes 
‘  width  between.  Yet  what  a  shake 

Of  majesty  was  there  I  I  see  him  still, 

my  mind’s  eye,  with  dread  and  admiration  ! 

^uld  man  believe  that  I  a  thousand  times 


Have  cherish’d  the  prospective  sweet  resolve 
Of  ample,  hideous,  and  most  dire  revenge 
For  youthful  degradation  ?  Was  not  this 
A  noble  and  illustrious  resolution  ? 

But  long  ere  manhood  had  my  flagrant  brain 
Temper’d  with  wisdom,  I  could  have  fallen  down 
At  the  good  old  man’s  feet,  and  vvorshipp’d  him. 

O  when  I  thought  of  all  his  sufferance. 
Contending  with  the  obstinate,  the  stupid, 

The  petulant,  the  lazy,  every’  one 
His  mortal  enemy’ — like  old  Ishinael, 

H  is  hand  against  a  w’hole  obstreperous  host. 

And  every  urchin’s  heart  and  hand  ’gainst  him — 
I  marvell’d  at  his  patience.  Then  I  thought 
Of  all  his  virtuous  precepts,  of  his  care. 

His  watchful  vigilance  o’er  rectitude 
In  every’’  moral  duty’^ ;  then  each  morn 
Of  his  orisons  at  the  throne  of  mercv. 

For  grace  and  favour  on  each  strijding’s  head. 

And  on  his  painful  labour’s  blest  success. 

Then  of  his  poverty,  and  endless  task 
Of  duty’  and  necessity’ :  the  sigh 
And  smile,  oft  ill -conceal’d,  in  haughty’  drea<l 
Of  aught  approaching  familiarity  ; 

A  face  of  brass,  to  hide  a  heart  of  love  ! 

For  when  obliged  to  ]c.inisli  rigorously’. 

Then  with  majestic  swagger  would  he  turn. 

That  none  might  sec  him  wipe  the  falling  tear 
From  off  the  wither’d  cheek.  O,  good  old  man  ! 
Remembrance  now  wee])s  o’er  thy  narrow  house. 
And  sore-neglected  precepts  learnt  from  thee. 

When  I  compare  thee  with  tln»  modern  prig. 
With  w’ell-starch’d  collar,  hair  of  formal  cut, 
d'hin  listless  class,  and  independent  strut, 

I  weep  to  think  that  the  great  magic  fountain 
Of  Scotland’s  glory’  and  asciMidency 
Is  soil’d  with  lucre,  mudded  in  the  spring, 

And  hfM*  pre-eminence  for  evi*r  gone  ; 

Then  I  recall  thy  vigilance,  thy  toils. 

Thy’  crowded,  noisy  school,  where  ev<*ry’  ey’i» 
Burn’d  with  keen  emulation. — Thou  art  gone. 

And  our  piu’ochial  honours  gone  with  thee! 

3Iy  old  preceptor,  if  thy  spirit  knew 
How  thy  once  way’ward  pupil  mourns  for  thee. 
And  broods  upon  thy’  memory,  it  might  add 
Unto  the  joy’s  which  now  thy  grateful  heart 
Reaps  in  thy  Father’s  house — the  sure  reward 
Of  sterling  rectitude  and  moral  worth, 
Long-sutfering,  patience,  holiness  of  life, 
Contentment,  charity’,  and  (’hristian  love. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  LOUNGER— BOOKSELLERS’ 
SHOPS— THE  LATE  ROBERT  MILLER. 

In  assuming  the  title  of  a  Lounger,  I  understand  it  to 
denote  a  man  who  le.'ives  home  t(»  avoid  ennui,  and  stay's 
abroad  to  escape  active  employment.  1 1  is  not  necessary  that 
your  lounger  should  be  clearly  aware  of  his  own  motives. 
He  may  be  one  whose  busy  brain  is  continually  busied 
devising  schemes  of  action.  He  generally  is  a  m<»st  8;i- 
gacious  talker  on  the  subject  of  prompt  and  business 
habits.  But  he  is  one  who,  from  the  indolence  of  his 
constitution,  slips  through  life  without  doing  any  thing — 
unless,  indeed,  dire  necessity  force  him  to  bestir  himself. 

3Ien  of  this  class  are  to  be  found  in  every  society', 
civilized,  or  uncivilized.  'I'he  American  Indians  seem 
to  be  a  race  of  unmixed  loungers.  To  judge  by'  the  de¬ 
scriptions  which  travellers  give  of  them — the  fiishion  in 
which  they  stand  gaping,  stretching,  and  shaking  them¬ 
selves  at  the  <loors  of  their  huts  for  an  hour  after  they 
get  up — the  dreamy’  mcmds  in  which  they  saunter,  day’ 
after  day,  through  their  forests  after  game — they  must  be 
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as  fine  specimens  of  a  ‘‘  take-it-easy”  generation,  as  one 
could  wish  to  see.  Socrates  was  a  lounger  of  another 
sort.  lie  discoursed,  scholarly  and  wisely,  about  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ;  but  his  life  was  spent  in  sauntering 
from  one  place  of  public  resort  to  another,  chattering 
with  every  person  he  encountered.  The  Neapolitan  Ma¬ 
caroni  are  eminent  loungers — as  all  the  world  knows. 
So  are  the  Irish  peasants  who  come  to  this  country  to 
work  at  the  harvest.  No  one  can  go  through  half  the 
work  that  Pat  will  accomplish,  if  his  master’s  eye  is 
.  upon  him.  But,  oh  !  he  does  delight  when  it  is  off,  to 
stretch  himself  on  the  ground,  and  indulge  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour’s  shanachus.  The  dinner  hour  is  the  time 
of  his  glory.  His  gibes  and  his  jeers  are  incessant — his 
glib  tongue,  and  How  of  spirits,  are  the  envy  of  our  less 
mercurial  Saw'nies,  as  his  banters  are  their  annoyance. 
You  see,  therefore,  gentle  reailer,  that  a  lounger  is  merely 
a  man  of  more  wit  than  activity — and  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  class  merely  exists  in  Bond  Street. 

Loungers  are  a  social  set.  They  “  herd  together.” 
Their  mutual  attraction  draws  them  to  the  same  place, 
and  the  force  of  habit,  or  the  security  of  meeting  with 
congenial  spirits,  chains  them  to  it.  A  true  lounger  is  as 
constant  to  the  place  of  his  resort  as  clock-work.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  plea  upon  which  be  leaves  home,  h^ 
generally  manages  to  reach  his  customary  hall  of  “  idlesse” 
Avith  all  convenient  speed,  and  there  he  bangs  about, 
talking  with  every  new  coiner,  resolved  to  depart  next 
moment,  but,  somehow  or  other,  never  carrying  his  re¬ 
solution  into  effect.  I  confess  it  is  not  very  dignified, 
this  sickly  irresolution  of  purpose,  Avhich  keeps  a  man 
fixed  where  he  has  nothing  to  do,  merely  because  he  can¬ 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  depart ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
vastly  pleasant.  I  know  no  more  delicious  sensation, 
than  after  one  has  said  to  one’s  self,  “  Well,  I’ll  be  off 
next  minute,”  to  put  off  the  execution  of  the  resolve  till 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  after  that.  Any 
one  who  has  lain  in  bed  half  asleep,  postponing  Ids  rising 
from  term  to  term,  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  this  ex¬ 
quisite  enjoyment. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  in  the  history  of  nations 
the  favourite  resorts  of  loungers,  at  diiferent  periods,  and 
under  different  circumstances.  The  barber’s  shop  was  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  Roman  idlers,  and  of  our  ances¬ 
tors  in  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess.  The  notion  Avas 
not  bad.  The  man  Avho  had  taken  half  the  ward  by  the 
nose  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  Avas  not  unlikely  to 
liave  ferreted  out  some  subject  of  discourse — as  great  a 
necessary  of  life  to  a  lounger  in  the  forenoon,  as  bitters 
to  a  drunkard— and  for  the  same  reason,  the  settling  of 
his  nerves.  Places  of  public  amusement  and  business 
have  at  all  times  been  much  frequented  by  our  race.  We 
hang  upon  the  skirts  of  the  active  members  of  society,  as 
unfailingly  as  vultures  hover  above  the  inarch  of  an  army, 
or  sharks  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  slaA^e-ship— although  I 
hope  not  .exactly  from  the  same  voracious  motives.  In 
modern  times,  courts  of  justice,  fencing  and  billiard  rooms, 
liave  a  great  attraction  for  us.  But  these  places  are  found 
A'ery  detrimental  to  the  charactej*  of  the  lounger.  The 
two  latter  make  him  active — the  former  censoriims.  “  I 
cannot  conceive,”  said  the  author  of  “  Killigrew’s  lOiary” 
to  me  a  few  days  ago,  “Avhy  the  Parliament  House  should 
he  such  a  matrix  of  scandal — unless,  indeed,  the  habit  of 
Avearing  a  (jown  necessarily  leads  to  that  A’ice.”  Our  fa- 
A'ourite  and  least  dangerous  haunts,  in  this  country,  are 
the  shops  of  booksellers.  These  have  a  faA'ourable  iiillii- 
ence  upon  our  intellects — snutfing  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  filled  Avith  books,  naturally  makes  a  man  literary — 
in  the  same  way  that  the  mere  drinking  of  ale  at  Oxford 
makes  him  learned. 

I  confess  that  no  small  portion  of  my  own  life  has  been 
spent  ill  the  grottos  of  these  male  Calypsos.  It  Avould 
be  tedious  to  rake  up  all  my  boyish  reminiscences  from 

country  towns.  J - ’s  dark  cell  under  the  shadow  of 

the  old  tolbooth  iu  A - ,  had  something  mysterious  in 


it  ;  akin  to  the  staple  commodity  of  the  circulating  library 
Avhich  helped  to  eke  out  his  bibliopolical  gains  in  a  town 
not  A^ery  much  addicted  to  literature.  There  might  be 

so  me  amusement,  too,  in  tracing  S - ’s  progress  through 

the  good  town  of  D - ,  from  his  long  narrow  stripe  of 

a  shop  beside  the  fish  cross,  to  the  more  airy  and  exten¬ 
sive  domicile  beneath  the  county  reading-room,  and  thence 
to  his  present  splendid  abode,  where  the  “  Scandal-club” 
holds  its  <laily  convocations.  Verily,  these  migrations 
Avere  not  unnecessary,  for  John’s  swelling  stores  demanded 
more  capacious  depositories — as  indeed  did  his  portly 
person,  Avhich  kept  pace  in  its  increase  with  his  growing 
fortune.  But  such  topics  can  only  have  an  interest  fur 
the  sphere  in  which  these  Avortbies  moved. 

I  might  speak  of  London — of  Payne’s  (poor  Payne!) 

repository  of  the  rich  and  rare  of  the  olden  time, _ ()f 

himself,  (by  no  means  the  least  ornamental  part  of  his 
shop’s  furniture,)  in  his  staid  clerical  suit  of  black,  and 
well-powdered  head, — of  the  senators  of  the  land  who 
crowded  his  audience-chamber. — Murray  should  not  be 
forgotten,  Avhose  establishment  is  to  those  of  other  book¬ 
sellers  as  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  a  dignity  and  a  decorum,  and  withal,  something 
approaching  to  duiness  about  it.  You  feel,  on  entering, 
a  check  upon  your  fiow  of  spirits,— a  sort  of  semi-embar¬ 
rassment, — a  consciousness  that  you  are  in  a  place  where 
you  must  Aveigh  your  words,  and  measure  your  gestures. 
Any  undue  t'lnimation  in  your  deportment  would  be  there 
as  reprehensible  as  oratorical  gesticulation  in  an  aspirant 
to  a  bishopric — whom  it  Avould  infallibly  convict  of 
methodism.  Kven  the  dingy  walls  «>f  ^Murray’s,  remind 
us  of  the  faded  tapestry  in  the  House  of  I^ords. — In 
Colburn’s,  I  have,  somehow  or  other,  never  been  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  impression  that  I  Avas  in  a  banker’s, 
rather  than  in  a  bookseller’s  receipt  of  custom — the 
business  preponderates  there  so  decidedly  over  the  literary 
tone. — Taylor  and  Hessey — Charles  Olier — what  visions 
do  tliese  names  recall  !  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  lost  its  chief 

f  spice  for  me  w^hen  C - left  the  establishment.  In  the 

young  days  of  the  Foreign  Qaarterlg^  it  Avas  a  feast  to  see 

him  and  G - laying  their  heads  together  about  its 

affairs.  (’ - ’s  blutf  resolute  air,  contrasted  with  the 

shrinking  attitude,  downcast  look,  and  handkerchief-hid 
,  mouth  of  the  other,  Avas  a  perfect  picture  of  decision  and 
nerve,  swaying  to  its  purpose  genius — fine,  but  unre¬ 
solved,  even  to  imbecility. 

It  is,  however,  among  our  Edinburgh  bookshops  that 
my  experience  is  chiefiy  A^ersant.  On  this  theme  I  could 
be  elo([uciit, 

“  And  talk  the  summer's  sun  quite  down  the  skies.” 

First  in  my  Ioa’c,  as  earliest  in  my  acipiaintance,  was 
II— —’s  in  the  High  Street ;  but  “  that  houlf ’s  blown,” 
as  M‘Guffog  would  say.  John  has  translocated  his 
domicile,  and  become  musical  in  his  old  days.  Now  I 
am,  thank  the  gods  for  that  !  not  musical ;  and  though 
many  good  men  and  true  still  congregate  around  him, 
they  have  all  too  much  of  the  twang  of  the  fiddlestring 
for  me.  I  must  confess,  howe\'er,  that  I  Avas  so  much 
delighted  t’other  day  by  my  old  friend’s  homage  to  the  fasci¬ 
nations  of  the  Cinderella,  Avho  all  unconsciously  w'on  his 
heart  when  only  seeking  for  a  piece  of  music,  that  I 
be  tempted  to  call  again.  But  the  glory  of  this  second 
temple  never  can  be  as  that  of  the  first.  There  was  the 
uncouth  length  of  M‘C— - ,  uttering,  in  his  own  Gal¬ 

loway  accent,  the  most  sterling  sense. — There  was  the 
Bashkir,  Avith  his  elbows  stemmed  into  the  counter,  and 
his  seat  of  honour  resting  upon  the  book-shelves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  narrow  territory,  pouring  out  in  one 
unintermittent  stream  his  quaintnesses  and  drolleries.— 
There  was  the  Lycurgus  of  Newington— round,  oil>» 
generous,  pompous,  and  dictatorial.— There  'vas  the 
master. of  the  house  himself,  AV’ith  the  last  opinion  of  the 
Fxaniinrr  in  his  mouth,  and  the  rap  of  his  knuckles  on 
the  countermand  his  ready  oath  to  back  it.— Can  I  forget 
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\V— — ,  and  thy  lectures  upon  the  ideal  of  art — uii- 
intellig'hle  from  the  redundancy  of  thy  illustration, — 
“dark  with  excess  of  light?”  I  may  be  mistaken — one 
is  apt  to  indulge  in  a  strange,  overweening  estimation  of 
a  first  love — hut  this  was  in  my  mind  the  most  delightful 
loiiir^e  I  have  known.  There  was  a  raciness,  originality, 
111(1  "variety,  about  the  members  of  the  coterie  there 
assembled,  which  I  have  found  nowhere  else.  John  de¬ 
serves  to  be  indicted  for  breaking  up  such  a  union  by 
fiittmj. 

”  The  palace  of  Constable  I.,  in  the  High  Street,  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  with  its  dark  and 
intricate  suites  of  apartments.  I  knew  little  about  its 
internal  arrangements.  The  house  of  Constable  II.  is  a 
house  of  business,  and  that  is  apt  to  scare  away  loungers. 
Where  the  one  partner  is  always  at  the  ledger,  and  the 
other  at  his  miscellaneous  labours,  there  is  little  to  attract 
us  idlers.  There  is  not  light  enough  for  our  moth-like 
propensities.  It  is,  however,  principle,  not  inclination, 

that  keeps  A -  such  a  stern  and  indefatigable  writer 

of  letters  and  reviser  of  proofs — naturally,  no  man  is 
more  inclined  for  a  mouthful  of  gossip,  or  more  able  to 
do  it  justice.  His  delicate  taste — his  indefatigable  search 
after  what  is  curious — his  wide  corresp<»ndence— furnish 
him  with  the  happiest  subjects  for  small-talk.  And 
when  he  sways  himself  abmit  on  his  sto(d,  to  a  sidelong 
position  beside  his  desk,  and  with  an  “  Oh,  man  !”  gives 
iudvday  to  his  imprisoned  propensity,  it  is — no  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  get  away  from  him. 

Passing  westwards  along  Prince’s  Street,  AV'e  come  to 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  resorts  of  loungers  now  ex¬ 
tant.  At  the  corner  of  Hanover  Stre(»t,  just  opposite  to 
the  Grecian  bandbox,  inhabited  by  the  Royal  Institution, 
it  stands  in  the  common  centre,  where  the  streams  of  the 
old  and  new  town  po])ulation  mix  and  commingle.  To¬ 
wards  this  centrical  situation — as  towards  Virgil’s  Temple 
of  Rumour — all  reports,  in  whatever  (juarter  of  the  city 
they  originate,  float  in  <d)edience  to  a  law  of  their  nature. 
And  thither  do  men  of  all  professions  and  principles 
resort,  to  have  their  ears  tickled  with  the  grand  harmony 
which  so  many  conflicting  sounds  ]U*oduce.  This  strange 
wind-instrument  has  all  the  wildness  of  the  >.Rolian  i 
harp,  joined  to  all  the  compass  and  sostcnuto  of  the  organ 
at  Haerlem.  The  master  of  the  shop — the  genius  loci^ 
is  exactly  the  person  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  Aeolus 
amid  such  a  congregation  of  winds.  Strongly  suspected 
ofradicid  propensities,  he  hmks  the  character  of  the  radical 
n(»bly.  His  broad  shouhlers,  and  his  gait,  with  the  least 
possible  degree  of  a  swagger  in  it,  are  indications  of  a 
man  conscious  of  his  own  energies,  and  not  likely  to  pay 
much  respect  to  any  one  deficient  in  the  qualities  he  feels 
himself  to  possess.  I  have  never  known  a  man  who 
knew  better  to  divide  his  time  between  his  ledger  and  his 
Visitors.  If  busied  with  accounts,  the  nuuiding  of  a  pen  ' 
gives  him  time  to  snatch  a  relisliing  morsel  of  chat.  The  | 
motley  crew  of  loungers  w  ho  frequent  him, — anti({ua-  i 
rians,  ))oliticians,  lawyers,  musicians,  <{uidnuncs,  and 
physicians, — would  recjuire  the  pen  of  a  Le  Sage  to  do 
them  justice. 

Illack.wood’s — methinks  he  must  be  a  bold  and  pro¬ 
fane  man  who  dare  enter  his  Grecian  Temjile  for  any 
such  mundane  purpose  as  to  make  a  purchase.  Seriously, 
t  (*  Railie's  portico  is  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  piece 
jd  Hichitecture  in  Edinburgh.  His  shiqi  has  not  merely 
cen  translated  from  Rrince’s  Street — it  has  undergone  an 
ajwuheosis — it  has  become  a  deified  shop.  Ko,  17  was  a  I 
p  are  where  any  person  might  enter  and  buy  a  book  ;  No.  j 

Ls  an  Olympus,  whem^e  The  AIa(;azine  is  monthly  | 
Mowered  down  upon  mortals,  and  thankfully  received,  l 
or  IS  the  interior  unworthy  of  this  outward  show.  J'he  | 
^^^mple  is  divided  into  three  compartments.  The  ex- 
aie  nearly  identical.  The  mean  is  of  a  circular  ■ 
there  at  times  maybe  seen  Christopher  North,  1 

mg  enthroned  with  the  “  Standard”  [newtpapijj  1  in  j 
"  hand-..the  sceptre  of  Jiis  power.  i 


“  Reware,  beware  ! 

His  tlashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair. 

Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice, 

1  And  close  vour  eves  with  holv  dread  ; 

!  For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed. 

And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise.” 

There  Is  a  literary  domicile  in  St  Andrew  Square — . 
the  birth-place  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  and  (second 
I  only  to  them)  the  works  of  the  Author  of  Alarriage — the 
j  domain  of  a  man,  blunt,  indeed,  but  honest,  and  capable 
I  of  a  generous  action — which  passers  by  are  nevertheless 
I  apt  to  view  with  a  shudder.  The  long-vaulted  entry 
j  through  which  it  is  approached,  is  like  the  entry  to  the 
:  cave  of  some  anchorite.  It  strikes  awe  into  the  soul.  We 
I  feel  chilled,  and  hasten  back  from  its  silence,  to  the  sun- 
!  shine  and  bustle  of  the  worhl  without. 

I  Our  feelings  in  ])assing  through  the  entry  to  Oliver 
j  and  Royd’s  establishment  are  different,  although  that  too 
I  has  an  appearance  of  loneliness  and  seclusion.  The  whole 
of  the  square  into  which  it  ushers  us  belonging  to  these 
I  gentlemen,  and  being  a]»j)ortioned  to  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  extensive  business,  the  effect  ])roduced  is 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  which  we  are  sensible  when 
eiiteriiqj  some  old  baronial  hall.  The  analogy  goes  fur¬ 
ther.  Rlood  hatli  been  spilt  there  in  the  olden  time. 
That  close  is  the  scene  of  Regbie’s  murder.  In  seclusion 
from  the  world,  and  in  completeness  within  themselves, 

I  however,  these  premises  are  jierhaps  still  more  like  some 
old  hall  or  college  in  Cambridge,  or  stately  Oxford.  And 
the  workings  of  Messrs  Oliver  and  Royd  have  been  allied 
in  spirit  to  those  of  JOngland’s  twin-gems  of  learning. 
They  have  brought  forth  no  glaring,  trashy,  popular, 
evanescent  works,  but  good,  solid,  useful  books,  which, 
received  with  no  shouts  of  rapture,  have  more  or  less  lei¬ 
surely  worked  their  way  into  ]>ublic  estimatimi,  and  when 
once  fairly  known,  have  retaine<l  it.  d'heir  abode,  the 
reader  w’ill  see,  is  too  sober  a  jihu’e  to  become  the  resort 
of  the  lounger:  but,  in  my  graver  hours,  1  have  felt  a 
tran((uil  pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the  short,  stout 
gentleman  in  the  green  jacket,  Avho  sits  in  the  little  back 
parlour. 

Aly  taper  has  nearly  burnt  down  to  its  socket,  and  I 
must  hasten  to  a  close.  Not,  however,  without  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  star  which  has  lately  set — of  a  kind 
and  gentle  heart,  whose  loss  will  be  long  and  deeply  felt 
by  our  lounging  fraternity.  Robert  Aliller  was  at  once 
the  Chesterfield  and  the  Sheriilau  of  booksellers.  lie  was 
never  without  his  story,  good  and  new.  His  backs!iiq» 
was  like  himself,  .always  “a  quatre  epingles.”  His  smile 
was  urbane — his  bow  the  jierfection  of  that  graceful  sa¬ 
lutation.  He  was  the  devoted  slave  of  the  ladies — so 
much  so  that  he  could  never  devote  himself  to  one.  d'he 
graceful  devotion  with  which  he  received  his  fair  and 
talented  friends  at  their  coach-door,  ami  ushered  them 
into  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  could  only  be  eipialled  by 
that  with  which  he  again  boweil  them  out.  Every 
wom.an  of  genius  who  visited  his  shop  gave  it  a  new 
sanctitv  in  his  estimation.  “  Mr  Miller,”  said  1  to  hiui 
one  day,  while  one  <d‘ our  most  gifted  living  poetesses  was 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  “  have  you 
seen  Mrs  iLemans  yet  ?”  With  silent  dignity  he  seized 
me  by  the  arm,  led  me  into  the  inner  apartimuit,  and 
pointing  to  a  chair  which  stood  rather  nearer  the  end  th.ui 
tin*  centre  of  the  room,  com[detely  isolated  from  tlie  rest 
of  the  furniture,  said  in  a  low  voice,  highly  express¬ 
ive  of  affect ii>nat<!  aw(*,  “There  she  sat,  sir!  on  that 
chair.”  Aliller  was  the  only  man  from  whom  I  ever 
could  endure  to  hear  a  long  story.  'I  hen,  how  he  did 
chirrup  over  a  moderate  and  cheerful  glass!  Really, 
Air  Editor,  you  must  call  ujion  some  of  your  contributors 
who  are  better  able  to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  If,  in 
what  I  have  said,  any  person  thinks  he  discovers  a  tone 
of  undue  levity,  iinsuited  to  the  occ.'tsion,  1  am  In'ariily 
sorry, — but  must  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  he  has  misunder- 
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stood  mo.  If  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  ^amiable  foibles  of 
our  late  friend,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  they  were  the 
redundancy  of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition.  They  served 
to  enhance,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  love  which  his 
sterling  worth  inspired. 


Of  beauty.  ’Midst  them  like  a  star  she  sliuiie, 
Or  a  pure  lily  born  in  dewy  air  ; 

Or  rose  the  moment  of  its  opening — None 
Could  look  oil  her,  but  wish’d  to  look  on  her  alone. 


A  SABBATH  SCENE. 


Allan  Cunningham^ 

Glad  to  man’s  heart  comes  Scotland’s  Sabbath  morn, 
M’heii  every  sound  save  nature’s  voice  is  still — 

Mute  shepherd’s  song-pipe,  mute  the  harvest  horn — 
An  holier  tongue  seems  given  to  stream  and  rill. 

Old  men  climb  silent  up  the  cottage  hill, 

Tliere  ruminate,  and  look  sublime  abroad, 

Shake  from  their  feet,  as  thought  on  thought  comes 
still, 

The  dust  of  life’s  long,  dark,  and  dreary  road, 

And  from  this  gross  earth  rise,  and  give  themselves  to 
God. 

The  warning  bell  hath  o’er  the  parish  rung, 

Grove,  glade,  and  glen,  sound  with  the  solemn  strain. 
Wide  at  the  suminmis  every  door  is  flung. 

And  forth  devout  walks  many  a  hoary  swain, 

Their  meek  wives  with  them  ;  while,  a  gayer  train, 
T^heir  daughters  come  and  gladden  all  the  roiid. 

Of  laughing  eyes,  ri|)e  lips,  long  ringlets  vain — 
Young  men,  like  lambs  upon  s])ring’s  sunny  sod. 
Come  light  of  foot  and  heart,  and  seek  the  house  of  God. 


I  loved  much  in  my  youth  down  dale  and  glen. 

Upon  the  morn  of  the  I^(»rd’s  day,  to  look  ; 

For  all  the  land  pour’d  forth  its  stately  men, 

Its  matrons  with  staid  steps  and  holy  book. 

Where’er  a  cottage  smoked,  or  flow’d  a  brook. 

Or  rose  a  hall,  or  tower’d  a  castle  gray, 

Youth  left  its  joys,  old  age  its  care  forsook. 

Meek  beauty  grew,  and  look’d  sedately  gay. 

Nor  at  her  shadow  glanced  as  she  went  on  her  way, 

Lo  !  see  yon  youth — clad  as  the  season’s  clad 
In  homely  green — he  loves  with  aged  men 
Ti)  come  conversing — hears  sedately  sad 
Tales  from  their  lips,  which  ’scaped  historic  per^  . 
And  linger  still  in  dale  and  pastoral  glen. 

O  much  they  talk,  upon  their  kirk  ward  way, 

Of  holy  martyrs,  who  by  flood  and  fen 
Fell  ’neath  the  persecutors’  swords  a  prey — 

They  point  toward  their  graves,  and  seem  in  thought  to 
pray. 

And  see  yon  maiden,  beauteous  as  a  beam, 

Stray’d  from  the  sun  upon  creation’s  morn  ; 

Pure  as  the  daylight  in  yon  crystal  8ti*eam 
By  which  she  walks — pure  as  the  bladed  corn 
Begemm’d  with  dews,  and  ripening  to  be  shorn — 

Her  Imiks  the  greensward  lighten  all,  her  feet 
Seem  winged  things,  and  from  the  ground  upborne — 
Birds  sing  new  songs  such  loveliness  to  greet  :  — 

She's  lovely,  and  in  love— which  makes  her  doubly  sweet. 

I  saw  her  in  the  church.  iMen’s  eyes  forsook 
The  sacred  page  to  gaze  upon  her  there  ; 

Young  hearts  with  awe  were  for  the  first  time  strook. 
And  even  the  preacher  in  his  parting  prayer 
Shut  his  grave  eyes,  and  warn’d  them  to  beware 


DIARY  OF  A  JOURNEY  FROM  MADRAS  TO 
MASULIPATAM. 

Monday,  7  Parted  at  four  in  the  afternoon  from  my 
S<‘pt  ‘27,  18‘24.i  (jear  aunt,  and  drove  six  miles  out  of  Madras 
with  my  uncle  in  his  carriage.  On  coming  up  to  my 
palanquin  and  servants,  who  had  set  out  before  me 
took  leave  of  him,  and  set  out  for  Masiilipatam,  a  distance 
of  300  miles  from  the  Presidency,  surrounded  by  natives 
only.  Bearers  had  previously  been  posted  for  me  all  the 
way,  and  each  collector  sent  his  Pions  to  guard  me 
through  his  district,  and  procure  any  thing  I  wanted  at 
the  choultries,  where  I  had  to  pass  the  day.  I  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  native  female  attendant,  the  only  one  of 
the  party  except  myself  who  could  speak  English.  She 
was  conveyed  in  a  dooley,  which  is  an  inferior  sort  of 
palanquin,  in  which  all  my  provisions  were  stowed ;  and 
also  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  whom  she  crammed 
in,  and  who  proved  afterwards  not  the  least  useful  of  the 
company. 

My  separation  from  those  dear  friends,  who  had  so 
completely  won  my  affections,  and  the  novelty  and  strange¬ 
ness  of  my  situation,  so  distracted  my  thoughts  on  the 
evening  of  my  departure,  that  I  could  fix  my  attention  to 
no  occupation.  I  did  not,  indeed,  even  make  the  attempt, 
but  allowed  my  mind  to  pursue  its  reveries.  About  six 
o’clock,  when  it  became  dusk,  I  had  my  palampiin  set 
dowm,  and  ordered  away  the  Pions,  bearers,  and  the 
musalchee  (torch-bearer.)  I  then  performed  my  ablu¬ 
tions  ;  had  my  hair  combed,  brushed,  and  curled ;  un¬ 
dressed  ;  made  up  my  palamjuin,  and  went  to  bed  for 
the  night.  When  all  this  was  accomplished,  which  was 
just  done  in  the  road,  the  ayah  called  the  people  to¬ 
gether,  and  again  I  pursued  my  journey.  During  that 
night,  1  travelled  sixty-one  miles,  with  two  sets  of  bear¬ 
ers,  but  the  same  Pions  all  the  way  ;  and,  about  ten  this 
Tuesday,")  morning,  reached  the  Nayour  Choultry,  where 
the  ‘Jstli.  3  I  am  just  now  seated. 

A  choultry  is  merely  an  open  building  for  the  use  of 
travellers  ;  and  as  few  have  more  than  one  room,  (il, 
indeed,  it  deserves  the  name,)  all  who  come  seek  shelter 
ill  it  during  the  day  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
I  am  lucky  enough  to  find  this  one  empty  to-day;  hut 
know  that  a  Sir  Ralph  Rice,  to  whom  1  have  been  in¬ 
troduced,  is  going  part  of  my  way,  and  intended  to  leave 
Madras  on  the  same  day.  I  expect  him,  therefore,  every 
moment,  and  have  bathed  and  dressed  in  a  great  hurry, 
Jest  he  should  have  come  whilst  I  was  thus  engaged.  All 
is  now  over,  however.  I  have  finished  my  toilet,  put 
every  thing  in  order,  taken  my  breakfast,  and  am  quite 
ready  to  receive  him— though  where  I  shall  gowhileheis 
dressing,  1  know  not.  I  suppose  I  must  just  stay  in  my 
palanquin,  and  shut  all  the  doors  and  windows,  which 
will  be  much  the  same  as  stewing  myself  in  an  oven. 

The  country  through  which  1  passed  in  the  night  wa>» 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  much  the  same  as  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Madras — flat,  sandy  soil,  without  a  vestige  o 
vegetation  on  it,  but  some  rows  of  palm-trees,  which  have 
much  the  same  effect  as  Scotch  firs,  giving  the  country  a 
that  bleak  and  barren  appearance  which  they  do.  f 
and  there  I  saw  a  few  tine  banyan  and  tamarind-tiee^ 
the  shade  of  which  the  natives  seemed  willing  to 
advantage  of,  by  raising  under  them  some  mud  cottages 
or  by  planting  their  movable  ones  there,  which  are  t 
structed  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  are  quite  ligl^b  ^ 
easily  transported  wherever  they  go. 

The  only  thing  I  do  not  like  in  Indian 
the  little  use  you  can  make  of  your  pencil. 
time  when  it  is  cool  enough  for  sketching)  is  tnu 
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which  you  must  be  hastening  to  get  your  night’s  journey 
finisbedt  before  the  sun  becomes  too  jiovverful ;  so  that, 
unless  you  can  sketch  rapidly,  as  the  palanquin  goes  on, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  it  at  all.  Here  is  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  Nayour  Choultry. 


I  had  these  leaves  put  up  in  front,  to  keep  the  people 
from  seeing  me. 

Wt^diiosday,  7  I  written  more  than  a  sheet  to 

th»“2iRh.  i  iny  uncle  and  this  journal,  when  Sir  Ralph 
arrived.  Finding  that  I  had  taken  possession  of  the 
choultry,  he  made  the  best  dressing-room  he  could  of 
that  large  tree  ;  and  then  paid  his  respects  to  me.  I 
found  he  had  only  had  a  biscuit  and  some  wine  and  water 
for  his  breakfast;  so  opening  my  coffers,  I  made  and  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  one  of  a  more  suitable  kind,  which,  of 
course,  he  gallantly  pronounced  to  be  the  best  he  had  ever 
tasted.  I  was  much  vexed  at  his  remaining  with  me  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  as  I  had  planned  out  so  much  for 
the  occupation  of  each  hour.  It  was  however  some  con¬ 
solation  that  he  was  an  agreeable  companion.  I  to(»k  out 
jny  work  and  em})loyed  myself  in  that  way  while  he 
chatted  and  amused  me.  When  the  dinner  hour  came, 
the  scene  was  most  amusing.  We  both  took  out  our 
stores,  and  made  a  dinner  table  of  the  top  of  my  palan¬ 
quin.  I  was  much  better  supplied  witli  good  things,  such 
as  fruit,  biscuit,  and  the  like,  than  he  was;  but  on  Ins 
part  were  produced  the  more  substantial  eatables,  cold 
beef  and  mutton.  After  a  sumptuous  rejiast,  seasoned 
with  good  appetites  and  much  merriment,  we  g<)t  into 
our  palanquins,  and,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  started 
together  for  Nellore. 

My  book  was  not  neglected  so  much  this  evening  as 
the  preceding  ;  and,  for  nine  miles,  I  liad  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  Johnsoirs  Lives  of  the  Poets,  when  an 
impediment  came  in  my  way  which  threatened  to  stop 
my  journey.  On  arriving  at  a  small  village  called  Nai- 
doopot,  where  1  expected  a  new  set  of  bearers,  I  found 
those  posted  for  me  had  set  off  with  themselves  to  a  native 
feast,  and  my  old  ones  could  goon  no  farther.  Sir  Ralph 
"ith  much  spirit  harangued  the  whole  multitude  which 
had  gathered  around  us,  and  had  emptied  every  cottage 
of  man,  woman,  and  child.  Unfortunately,  although  he 
knew  a  few  words  of  every  Oriental  language,  in  not  one 
oould  he  make  himself  intelligible.  The  natives  bawled 
out,  as  is  their  custom,  every  one  .at  once  ;  so  that  had 
old  champion  been  able  to  exidain  what  he  meant, 
IS  \oice  must  nevertheless  have  b(*en  drowned  amidst  the 
^  Hiik  ot  voices  :  for,  as  he  remarked,  no  Tower  of  Rabel 
could  e(|ual  this  confusion  of  tongues. 

M  hile  there  wms  yet  some  hope  of  my  bearers  making 
cii  .ippearance,  I  had  set  aliout  making  myself  comfort  • 
'dght;  and  I  was  now  in  my  nightcap  and 
tgo\vn — the  latter  covered  with  a  long  dressing-g(nvn 
m\  body  half  out  of  the  palan<}uin,  hallooing  (loudly 
course)  to  Sir  Ralph  ;  iiitreating  that  he  would  speak 
one  person  at  .a  time,  and  that  through  an  interpreter, 
^  \et  no  one  knew  what  he  wanted,  and  the  people 

^  list  h.i\e  taken  him  for  a  madman.  At  last,  after 
^moiling  the  amildar  (native  magistrate^  of  the  vil¬ 


lage,  he  succeeded  in  making  known  what  he  wanted, 
and  though  the  just  number  of  twenty-four  could  not  be 
procured,  sixteen  undertook  to  carry  me  and  my  ayah  to 
the  next  place  where  bearers  were  posted.  By  slow  degrees 
we  reached  the  next  station,  and  then  Nellore,  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  the  delay  obliging  us  to  be  two 
hours  longer  exposed  to  the  beat,  which  was  this  morn¬ 
ing  excessive.  We  have,  however,  got  into  a  good  house 

instead  of  a  choultry.  A  IMr  S - ,  a  friend  of  my 

uncle,  has  received  us.  I  part  company  this  evening  from 
my  fellow-traveller,  who  is  quite  done  up  with  fatigue, 
while  I  am  quite  fresh,  and  able  to  pursue  my  journey. 

Nellore  is  a  small  station,  consisting  of  about  four 
European  habitations  ;  without  any  beauty  of  scenery  to 
boast  of,  but  neat  and  comfortable.  I^ast  stage  1  passed 
a  range  of  rather  pretty  bills,  called  Naggery  :  it  is  the 
only  rising  ground  I  Inive  yet  met  with,  and  therefore 
the  more  grateful  to  the  eye.  Some  other  parts  of  the 
country  looked  as  if  they  would  have  been  pretty  hut  for 
the  want  of  rain,  which  has  not  fallen  in  this  district  for 
two  years.  The  v.Triety  of  shrubs  and  trees  was  so  great 
I  could  almost  fancy  1  w.as  tr.aveHing  through  a  shrub¬ 
bery,  laid  out  with  studied  negligence, — and  a  very  pretty 
one  it  would  h.ave  been. 

Tlinrsdny,!  I  wish  my  dear  friends  at  home  had  a  peep 
tin*  3  of  me  just  now.  I  am  seated  in  a  pretty  little 
choultry,  so  comfortable,  though  far  from  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  of  my  own  country,  engaged  in  writing  in  my  palan- 
(jiiin — which  is  quite  a  house  in  miniature,  eontaining 
ev^ery  thing  I  have  any  ocCcTsion  for,  with  a  shelf  before 
me  on  which  stand, — iny  drawing  box  and  materials  for 
sketching,  my  work-box,  a  long  range  of  hooks,  and  my 
desk.  With  this  pie.Tsing  sight,  I  do  not  dread  any  want 
of  occnp.ation,  and,  though  alone,  am  not  in  solitinle. 

I  left  that  kind  family,  the  8 - s,  last  night,  at  six,  and 

again  passed  through  a  country  devoid  of  every  beauty. 
It  is  astonishing  to  me  how  the  hearers  find  their  way, 
as  there  are  no  roads,  and  merely  a  lialf-worn  ]>atb  hei’o 
and  there  to  direct  them.  I  came  to  a  river  last  night, 
so  deep  as  to  come  to  the  men’s  shoulders,  throngli  which 
they  waded,  placing  the  palan<iuin  on  their  heads,  and 
landed  me  in  safety  on  the  opposite  side.  I  shoiibl  havo 
been  much  alarmed,  b;id  not  my  uncle  warned  me  before¬ 
hand  to  keej»  quiet  and  fear  iiotbing,  as  no  accident  bad 
yet  been  known  to  happen  to  those  who  trusted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  care  of  these  people.  I  arrived  here  this 
morning — Ramipatain  Choultry,  it  is  called.  Here  is  a 
sketch  of  it. 


I  here  found  IMons  waiting  to  forward  me.’  I  pro- 
cure<l  milk,  eggs,  and  butter,  which,  added  to  my  own 
pn»visions,  iiuule  a  breakfast  not  to  be  despised  by  a  less 
keen  aj>petite  than  mine  then  was.  After  a  refiesbing 
bath  in  wat»*r  really  almost  as  cold  as  if  it  bad  been  iired, 
and  after  finishing  iny  dressing  and  breakfast,  I  sat  down, 
as  usual,  to  my  desk,  and  have  been  busy  writing  ever 
sin(!e.  My  Lion  lias  just  announced  dinner,  arnl  there 
is  laid  out  on  the  top  of  my  palainpiin,  curry  and  rice, 
made  by  iny  ayah,  a  cold  fowl,  a  mango  tart,  two  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  of  biscuits,  sweet  cakes,  dried  tamarinds,  ilates 
and  tigs,  oranges  and  plantains,  and  my  bottle  of  wine.  I 
shall  not  starve  this  day  at  least. 
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The  beneath  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  Pion  how  he  came  to  know  I  was  to  pass  that  evening  but 

as  he  stands  before  me,  and  of  the  attitude  which  is  here  that  in  India  every  one  seems  to  know  much  more  about 
deeiiKMl  most  respectful.  The  belt  across  the  shoulder  is  your  adairs  than  you  do  yourself. 

of  tiger’s  skin,  and  the  plate  on  the  breast  bears  the  Com-  Beneath  are  sketches  of  the  choultry  at  Ongale  and 
pany’s  arms.  the  view  from  its  verandah.  At  home  the  latter  would 

have  been  nothing  remarkable,  but  here  the  rare  occur 
rence  of  a  rising  ground  is  like  meeting  with  an  old 


I  he  country  surrounding  the  choultry  is  a  monotonous 
plain  of  sand.  The  building  itself  stands  on  a  slight 
eminence — not  a  bush  or  a  tree  near  it  ;  but,  compared 
with  that  in  which  I  spent  the  day  with  Sir  Ralph,  it  is 
quite  a  superb  building.  How  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  a  Briton  is  the  sight  at  ])resent  before  me  !  There  are 
some  dozens  of  people  lying  all  their  length  jirostrate 
before  me  on  the  ground.  They  are  beggars,  and  seem, 
indeed,  objects  for  charity  ;  they  look  as  if  they  had  not 
tJtstetl  food  for  a  week. 

Friday,  7  1  am  now  at  Ongale,  which  I  reached 

October  Isti  morning  by  three  o’clock  ;  being  only  a 
run  of  thirty-three  miles.  I  remained  in  my  palanquin, 
within  the  choultry,  and  slept  till  five ;  when,  after 
dressing,  I  took  a  pretty  long  walk  into  the  village,  and 
returned  to  breakfast  at  seven,  quite  ready  to  do  it  all 
justice.  This  is  the  prettiest  place  I  have  come  to,  being 
well  wooded,  and  not  so  barren  as  the  other  districts  I 
have  passed  through  ;  but  I  see  the  country  to  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  as  it  has  not  had  any  rain  for  two  years,  and 
is  consequently  almost  completely  parched  up — so  much 
so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  agriculture  all  over  the  Carnatic  last 
season,  and,  in  all  probability,  for  this  one  too,  if  the 
Monsoon,  now  expected,  should  fail  them. 

I  met  last  night  with  an  instance  of  Indian  politeness 
which  I  must  recount.  About  ten  I  was  awakened 
from  my  slumbers,  by  a  great,  consequential-looking 
butler,  accompanied  by  several  Pious  and  boys,  (equivalent 
to  tootmen  at  home,)  who  had  prepared,  at  their  master’s 
<irders,  a  magnificent  entertainment  for  me.  On  the 
road  was  a  table,  with  a  di'^play  of  tea,  coffee,  fruits, 
cakes,  and  wine,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  supjier  of  cold 
meat  and  different  things  on  the  other.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  1  could  get  away  without  partaking  of 
some  of  these  good  things;  but  I  was  already  so  well 
supplied,  that  there  w’as  no  occasion  for  more.  I  knew  i 
nothing  about  the  gentleman  ;  and  should  have  wondered  | 


Saturday,")  After  some  trouble,  and  a  good  deal  of  annoy- 
tliegd.  i  ance  I  am  safely  landed  at  Guntoor,  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr  W.  Captain  M.  has  just  arrived,  toretuni 
and  accompany  me  the  last  stage  of  my  journey.  Yes¬ 
terday  evening  I  left  Ongole  at  three,  in  order  to  be  here 
I  early  this  morning  ;  but  was  delayed  on  the  road  by  my 
secoml  set  of  bearers,  wdio  seeing  a  female  alone,  were 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  get  what  money 
they  could  of  me.  Perceiving  some  demur  among  them, 
and  that  they  were  not  preparing  to  go  on  with  me,  I 
asked  the  cause  of  the  stoppage,  and  was  answered  that 
they  had  had  no  rice  for  two  days,  and  that  unless  “  Mis¬ 
tress  please  give  them  some  money,”  they  could  not  go 
on.  1  saw  what  was  their  object,  and  felt,  that  if  they 
succeeded,  they  would  have  the  upper  hand.  This  I  was 
in  no  wise  disposed  to  allow,  and  therefore  resolutely 
refused  their  demand.  For  a  wdiole  hour  and  a  half  I 
lay  in  my  palanquin  on  the  road,  with  a  crowd  of  people 
round  me  ;  till  at  last,  fearing  I  might  be  left  there  all 
night,  and  not  have  a  place  to  go  to  during  the  da\, 
although  determined  not  to  yield,  I  saw"  it  w"as  necessai) 
to  get  on.  Threatening  the  boys,  by  telling  them  1  w’ould 
write  to  the  collector  of  their  district,  wdio  has  the  power 
of  punishing  them,  1  found  to  lye  of  no  avail ;  n<R  one 
w'ould  move  till  I  gave  them  money.  I  therefore,  as 
last  expedient,  sent  a  man  to  the  first  village,  for  the  cat- 
w'all  of  the  place,  (this  is  the  designation  of  the  natue 
who  has  the  most  influence,)  aird  to  him  I  made  m\ 
complaint,  desiring  him  to  ju’ocure  other  hoys  for  me, 
since  these  w"ould  not  go  on.  But  that  was  nnnece'*>,n.' 
—the  sight  of  the  cutw'all  wnis  sufficient  to  set  my 
in  motion.  They  took  up  my  jialanquin,  ami  set  e  f 
jolting  me  at  a  great  rate  by  way  of  revenge; 
gave  iu»  indications  of  annoyance,  and  as  they  *1*“^  • 
found  this  method  of  testifying  their  spite  troublesome  to 
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mselves,  they  gave  it  up.  The  remainder  of  this  stage 
I'^Toveri  without  any  further  adventures,  but  did  not 
Me  here  till  past  mid-day — a  long  time  to  be  exposed 
sun  without  one’s  breaklast. 

'  Tbe  country  between  this  and  Ongole,  is  quite  changed 
f  m  that  which  I  had  previously  passed  through.  Rain 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  this  neighbourhood  lately ;  the  land 
?  (-overed  with  rich  pasturage,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  is 
not  net^lected.  It  is  richly  wooded — chieriy  with  the 
tamarind- tree,  which  grows  most  luxuriantly,  and  has  a 
most  beautiful  form.  There  is  a  line  range  of  hills  in 
siirht,  and  the  scene  is  altogether  very  pretty,  without  any 
thing  to  mark  its  being  Indian. 

The  up-country  houses  are,  in  my  opinion,  fully  as 
comfortable  as  those  at  the  Presidency,  and  the  st}  le  of 
living  much  more  so. ,  The  want  of  society  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  it,  is  the  only  disadvantage  of  living  at 
an  out-station.  I^uropeans  are  more  thinly  scattered 
over  India  than  I  had  supposed  :  between  Madras  and 
Masulipatam  there  are  only  two  stations  where  they 
reside.  At  Nellore  there  were  only — the  collector,  with 
two  assistants,  the  sui’geon  and  his  assistant,  and  the 
commanding  officer.  At  Guntoor,  there  are — the  collector 
and  one  assistant,  the  surgeon,  and  commanding-officer. 
The  commandant  and  the  .assistant  are  at  present  absent. 

I  dined  in  company  with  the  other  two  to-day  at  three 
o’clock;  but,  as  I  am  the  only  lady,  did  not  give  them 
much  of  my  presence.  Nor  was  I  in  spirits  for  conver¬ 
sation,  owing  to  a  letter  of  ill  news  I  had  just  received 
from  home.  Were  it  not  for  these  affiictions  I  should 
be  too  happy,  and  rest  satisfied  with  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  without  thinking  of  a  better. 

Sunday,"?  Captain  M.’s  bearers  not  having  been  posted 

the  3d.  j,in  time,  I  have  been  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
here.  I  walked  this  morning  into  the  village,  and  was  j 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  view  from  it  to  i\Ir 
Thomson’s  (of  Duddingstonc)  pictures  of  scenes  on  the 
lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  There  was  a 


I  need  not  thy  presents, 
I  number  with  pride 
The  gems  of  my  girdle, 
The  sons  by  my  side.” 


Thus  boasted  the  false  one. 
Thus  boasted  and  lied; 

O  !  shame  on  the  perjured  ! 
O  !  woe  to  the  pride  ! 

The  Christian  accursed 
Inhabits  our  bowers. 

The  halls  of  the  Prophet, 
The  liomes  that  were  ours^ 


No  more  from  Medina 
Tile  camel  shall  hear 
The  haji  to  Mecca, 

To  penance  and  prayer. 
The  Christian  accursed 
Inhabits  those  bowers, 

The  halls  of  the  Prophet, 
The  homes  that  were  ours. 


O  !  palace  where  Allah 
Himself  might  abide! 

O  !  city  with  fountains  ! 

O  !  smooth-fiowing  tide  ! 

The  Christian  accursed 

Now  roams  through  thy  bowers^ 

TTie  halls  of  the  Prophet, 

The  homes  that  were  our.s. 


MILITARY  MEMORANDA. 


an  Amateur. 


DUTCH  COURAGE. 


‘‘  Vous  voyez,  sire,  a  quoi  tiennent  les  batailles,”  sai<f 


very  large  tank,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  sur-  Marshal  Saxe  to  the  King  of  France,  when  the  furious 
rounded  by  magnificent  trees,  and  in  the  distance  the  charge  of  the  Irish  brigade  had  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Coudarud  hills.  The  sweetness  of  the  scene,  and  the  j  «^t  bontenoy ;  and,  in  fact,  the  winning  or  losing  of 
Sabbath  stillness  of  the  morning,  was  as  if  hushed  and  i  ^  battle  often  ilepends  ihmui  some  small,  unimportant 
beautified  in  the  presence  of  its  Creator.  I  felt  the  quiet  accident,  which  never  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the 
happiness,  which  the  letters  of  the  preceding  day  had  dis-  general,  because  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee  its 
turbed,  again  settle  down  upon  my  soul.  To  feel  that  occurrence,  or  divine  consequences  so  disproportionate  to 


there  is  a  God  watching  over  those  we  love  when  in 
danger,  tranquillizes  most  effectively. 

Monday,")  At  eight  o’clock  this  morning,  I  reached 
the4tli.  3  Massulipatain,  the  end  of  my  journey. 


from  the  french  of  CHATEAUBRIAND. 


LE  ROI  DON  JUAN. 


King  Juan  rode  forth 
O’er  the  hill  and  the  plain. 
He  saw  on  the  mountain 
Granada  of  Spain  ; 

“  O,  gem  rtf  my  kingdom, 
Fair  city  !”  he  cried, 

“  My  heart  will  I  give  thee, 
I  wed  thee  as  bride. 


“  I  wed  thee,  fair  city, 

I  bring  to  thy  side, 
(.'ordova  and  Seville, 

As  gifts  to  my  bride ; 

Rich  garments  of  velvet. 
With  pearls  from  the  tide ; 
All  these  will  I  give  the<, 
lie  thou  but  my  bride  !” 


O,  Monarch  of  Leon,” 
Granada  replied, 

“  The  Moor  is  my  chose  i, 
To  him  I  am  tied. 


the  ap])arent  cause.  Of  this,  many  examples  might  be 
selected  from  the  history  of  almost  all  wars  ;  but  the  most 
singular  and  amusing  instance  we  have  met  with  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Von  lirettschneider’s  relation  of  the  battle  of 
Kollin,  and  particularly  of  the  cii'cumstance  which  ulti¬ 
mately  produced  a  complete  peripeteia  in  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

‘  The  great  discovery,”  says  he,  “which  I  have  here 
to  communicate  to  the  world,  more  than  fifty  years 
after  it  took  place,  is  nothing  less  than  the  cause  why 
the  battle  of  Kollin  was  gained.  I  was  at  that  time 
with  the  Saxon  chevaux  legers ;  we  stocui  in  order  of 
battle,  on  this  said  day,  from  morning  till  noon  ;  on  a 
rising  ground,  indeed,  hut,  however,  a  little  covered  by 
the  extensive  summit  of  a  mountain,  behind  which  we 
could  n(»  more  see  the  enemy  than  they  could  see  us.  On 
our  right  flank,  the  cannon  roared  so  incessantly,  that  we 
could  hear  but  little  of  the  fire  of  small  arms.  Imme¬ 
diately  near  us,  a  village  was  set  fire  to,  which  the  Croats 
had  occupied  ;  we,  however,  remained  quite  at  rest,  and 
without  any  occupation.  Before  me,  as  1  stood  in  the 
ranks,  was  a  shady  tree,  under  which  C.’(»l<mel  V'on  Ben¬ 
kendorf,  of  Prince  Charles’s  regiment,  had  established 
his  dinner-table.  This  circumstance  made  a  deep  ini- 
pressimi  on  my  memory,  because  the  ham  which  the 
colonel  was  eating,  and  X,\\^  garde-du^vin  which  he  emptied, 
appeare<l  to  me  ot  more  importance  than  any  thing  else. 
Scarce  had  he  finished  his  bottles,  when,  behold  !  the 
aide-de-camp  of  Field  Marshal  Dauii  rode  along  the  front, 
bringing  an  order  to  all  commanders  of  brigades  and 
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regiments  to  retire,  naming  the  place  at  which  we  were 
to  re-assemble.  He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Colonel 
Benkendorf  rode  up  .to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  coming 
back  with  a  red  face,  called  out,  ‘  The  enemy  is  coming ; 
those  who  wish  may  retire  ;  but  let  all  brave  fellows 
follow  me  !*  So  we  all  followed  him,  because  we  were 
all  brave  fellows.  We  Saxons  rushed  in  upon  the  in¬ 
fantry,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  Austrian  regiment, 
St  Ignon,  which  stood  by  us,  followed  our  example  ;  and 
so,  by  degrees,  the  whole  of  Nadasty’s  cavalry.  The  battle 
was  won  (recovered) ;  if  we  had  followed  the  aide-de-camp’s 
order,  it  would  have  been  utterly  lost.  Now  the  grand 
problem  is.  Whether,  if  Colonel  Benkendorf  had  not  finished 
the  last  bottle,  he  would  have  taken  this  daring  step  ?  I  say, 
quod  non;  because  it  yet  always  annoys  me  to  think,  that 
in  the  most  extreme  anxiety  of  my  stomach,  the  man  should 
eat  and  drink  before  my  nose,  without  taking  the  least 
notice  of  me  and  my  wants.  Thus  is  the  victory  of  Kollin, 
like  many  thousand  other  great  events  in  this  world,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  bottle.” 

The  justice  of  this  conclusion  we  hold  to  be  quite  indis¬ 
putable,  nor  do  we  see  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the  verity 
of  tlie  fact  from  which  it  is  deduced.  In  war  marvels  are 
of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that  nothing  ought  of  itself  to 
be  accounted  incredible.  Besides,  thei'e  is  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  the  change  in  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
mainly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Saxon  colonel,  whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  and 
excitingcause  of  his  heroism.  “  The  most  important  events,” 
says  Tempelhoff,  “  frequently  take  their  rise  from  the 
merest  trifles,  as  was  the  case  in  this  battle..  Had  it  not 
been  that  Lieutenant- Colonel  Benkendorf,  of  the  Saxon 
regiment  of  cavalry,  happened  to  observe  that  the  ground 
between  Kretzocor  and  the  wood  could  not  be  maintained 
by  cavalry,  and  that  General  Nadasty  perceived  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  and  that  infantry  were  ordered  to  take  up 
the  ground,  the  cavalry  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  routed  by  General  Zeithen ;  and  General  Hnlser, 
when  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  village  of  Kretzocor, 
might  have  taken  their  army  in  Hank  and  rear.  Jomini, 
following  Tempelhoff,  makes  a  similar  remark,  but,  like 
his  predecessor,  is  silent  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
Colonel  Benkendorf’s  inspiration.  This,  however,  is  no 
impeachment  of  Brettschneider’s  veracity ;  and,  for  our 
own  part,  we  firmly  believe,  that  if  the  colonel  had  not 
devoured  the  ham  and  emptied  the  garde~da~vin,  as  above 
stated,  the  battle  of  Kollin  would  have  been  irretrievably 
lost. 

There  is  a  world  of  courage  in  a  single  bottle,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  whole  case,  which  Benkendorf  appears 
to  have  drained  on  this  occasion  ;  nor  have  there  been 
wanting  instances  where  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to 
administer  a  still  more  potent  stimulus  than  win^,  prior 
to  attempting  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprises.  ‘  On 
the  16th  May,  1796,  Bonaparte  having  ordered  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  to  be  stormed,  the  French  grenadiers  and  cara¬ 
bineers  selected  for  this  service  drank  deep  of  brandy^  and 
then  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  chief,  under  a  showier 
of  grape-shot.  At  the  battle  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Slst 
March,  1801,  the  French  regiment  of  Invincibles,  des¬ 
tined  to  penetrate  the  first  line  of  the  British,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  establish  themselves  among  some  ruins  in  the  rear, 
were  prepared  for  the  enterprise  by  an  extra  allowance  of 
brandy,  which  many  of  them  had  imbibed  so  freely  that,  i 
when  they  were  surrounded  and  forced  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  the  effects  of  the  dose  was  sufficiently  visible  on 
their  walk  and  conversation.  Soult  employed  similar 
means  to  iiiHame  the  valour  of  his  young  conscripts,  in 
1813,  when  he  attacked  with  so  much  fury  the  British 
positions  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  so  nearly  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  principal  object  of  raising  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluna.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  due  resj)ect  for  Co-  j 
lonel  Benkendorf  and  his  bottle,  we  cannot  help  think-  j 
tug  that  this  is  a  practice  more  honoured  in  the  breach  | 
than  the  obscr\'i\iice ;  and  we  trust  tin;  time  will  never 


come  when  the  valour  of  our  countrymen  will  nee<l 
artificial  stimulus,  however  great  may  be  the  difficult" 
and  ho^vever  severe  the  trials,  to  w'hich  they  are  exposei)^ 
The  stout  heart,  the  cool  head,  and  the  resolute  bund  fuj 
our  money.  * 


VERNAL  HOURS. 

JBy  John  Malcolm, 

The  Spring,  the  blessed  Spring  ! 

Angel  of  love  and  light. 

Comes  down  again  from  heaven,  to  bring 
A  balm  to  nature’s  blight — 

To  smile  the  winter  o’er  the  waves, 

And  strew  with  Howers  a  world  of  graves. 

The  buds  are  on  the  tree. 

And  the  birds  are  on  the  wing. 

And  many  a  long-lost  melody 
Awakes  to  welcome  Spring — 

Glad  music  breaks  from  loosen’d  rills. 

And  Hocks  bleat  out  upon  the  hills. 

E’en  as  in  Eden’s  day 

Earth  owns  a  present  God, 

For  in  the  calm  and  vital  ray, 

His  spirit  walks  abroad  ; 

And  while  with  songs  the  bowers  rejoice, 

We,  in  the  garden,  hear  his  voice. 

Yet  Spring  hath  her  alloy — 

A  thing  of  smiles  and  tears — 

And  oft  upon  her  reign  of  joy 
Rise  shades  of  other  years  ; 

And  other  Howers  that  with  her  bloom 
Blend  the  pale  death-tints  of  tlie  tomb. 

Oh  !  then,  while  tranced  away. 

In  memory’s  dream  we  stand, 

It  soothes  the  heart  to  list  the  lay 
Of  this  our  Scottish  land. 

That  from  the  hills  at  eve  exhales. 

Or  weeping  music  of  our  vales. 

Wild,  woful,  incomplete, — 

As  in  the  realm  of  sound. 

To  mate  with  aught  so  sadly  sweet 
No  second  part  was  found — 

As,  ere  the  wail  by  sorrow  woke 

Had  reach’d  its  close,  the  heart  had  broke. 

How  oft,  beneath  the  star 
Of  eve,  such  anthems  come 
On  exiled  men,  in  lands  afar, 

Singing  the  spirit  home. 

And  wakening  in  the  heart  forlorn 
The  mystic  joy  of  sorrow  born. 

LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

.  W’ERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Saturdau,  March  19,  1831. 

^  * 

Dr  Greville  in  the  Chair. 

Present,— Professor  Jameson  ;  Di*s  Scot,  Gillies, 

Coldstream  ;  Messrs  Wit  ham,  Stevenson,  Neill,  btai  , 
Steuart,  Duncan,  &c. 

Professor  Jameson  read  a  notice  of  a  subterntn^'^ 
forest,  discovered  in  the  coal -formation,  near  to  ^ 
gow,  communicated  by  James  Smith,  p]rsq.  of 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea 
phenomena  described,  in  the  absence  of  the  sketches  " 
accompanied  the  notice.  Sevei'al  trees  were  discovered  laa 
feet  below  the  surface,  vertically  imbedded  1". 
sandstone,  but  with  the  trunks  abruptly  cut  oH  by  t 
perincumbeiit  shale.  The  bark  was  (Mjnverted  mto  c|^» 
but  the  wcMxly  structure,  for  a  considerable  space  Uo 
wards,  W’as  become  of  a  shaly  nature. 


:  '  ^  • 
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The  next  coinmuiiication  laid  before  the  meeting,  wr^  a 
of  coleopterous  insects,  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
wwl  of  Edinburgh,  by  Mr  Duncan.  This  paper,  the  in- 
”^ucti<ni  to  which  was  read  by  tlie  Secretary,  is  one  of 
x'Jilue,  and  the  result  of  much  perscmal  industry  and 
i-cii.  Little  has  been  done  hitherto  for  the  entomology 
T^iotland,  although  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that 
h’^^part  of  our  Fatiua  is  in)t  deficient  in  interest.  Many 
•  re  a<^o,  a  list  of  the  insects  known  to  have  been  found  in 
fV  iiei'd/bourhood  of  Edinburgh,  was  drawm  up  by  the  late 
Ic  (;h’arles  Stewart,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Wernerian  Society ;  but  in  this 

neral  list,  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  species  of  Co- 
Uovtera  are  recorded.  IVIr  Duncan  has  extended  the  list 
to  nearly  five  hundred  spwdes,  among  which  may  be  parti¬ 
cularly  ntcntioned — Carabus  nitens,  Cillenum  laterale,  (first 
discovered  by  Dr  Leach,  on  the  sea-shore,  near  Portobello), 
P^lobius  Hermanniy  Enicocerus  viridiameus,  Hydrochus 
brevis  Leiodes  arenaria^  Steph.  (new  species,)  Silpha  qua- 
dripunctata,  (discovered  in  Scotland,  we  believe,  by  Mr 
James  Wilson,)  Byrrhusoeneus,(ne\v  to  the  British  Fauna,) 
Telephorus  cyaneux,  Merionus  elevatus,  Cleonm  sulcirostris, 
Chrysoniela  fastuosa  and  varians,  Conurus  obscuripennis, 
Evesthdus  nigro-wneus. 

“  As  it  is  not  only  interesting,**  observes  Air  Duncan, 
o  but  important,  to  connect  the  characteristic  or  prevailing 
features  of  animal  life  with  the  peculiarities  of  climate ;  and 
as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  dominating  species  and  the  physical  characters  of  a 
country,  can  only  be  collected  by  degrees,  I  think  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  state  the  following  particulars,  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Air  Adie,  well-known  for  the  skill  and  accu- 
racv  of  his  meteorological  observations.  The  avei’age  tem¬ 
perature  throughout  the  year,  as  deduced  from  a  register 
hept  at  Canaan  Cottage,  (about  half  a  mile  from  the  south¬ 
western  suburb  of  Edinburgh,)  for  ten  years — from  Janu¬ 
ary  1821  to  January  1831,  is  47.  25  deg.  The  instruments 
employed  in  making  the  observations,  are  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  high-water  mark  at  Leith.  The  average  of 
the  minimum  thermometer  for  ten  years,  is  15  deg.  ;  and 
the  average  of  the  maximum  thermoTueter  for  the  same 
period,  is  79.  5  deg.  ;  making  the  average  range  of  the 
thermometer  during  that  time,  64.  5  deg.  The  greatest 
cold  which  occurred  during  these  ten  years,  was  in  1826, 
when  ou  the  16th  of  January,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
10  deg.  The  greatest  heat  which  occurred  during  that 
period,  was  likewise  observable  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year— the  thermometer,  on  the  24th  and  25th  days  of  June, 
standing  so  high  as  87  deg.  in  the  shade.  Thus,  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  in  1826  amounted  to  77  deg.,  which  is 
themtiximum  for  the  time  during  which  the  register  has 
heeii  kept.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  for  one  year,  as 
deuced  from  registers  likewise  kept  at  Canaan  Cottage  for 
nine  years,  is  26.922  inches.’* 


ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


Monday,  2\st  March, 
Professor  Russell,  in  the  Chair. 

Present, — Professors  Wallace,  Christison,  Briinton,  Alison, 
Graham,  Bell ;  Drs  Borthwick,  G  regory ;  Alessrs  W. 
\Voo<l,  Neill,  Robison,  Allan,  Ellis,  Witham,  Alenteith, 
Forbes,  Stark. 

Ihe  first  paper  read,  was  a  communication  from  Dr 
llrewsUT,  containing  an  account  of  a  new  analysis  of  white 
^Ur  light.  By  a  number  of  experiments,  too  minute  to  be* 
detailed  here,  he  showed  that  it  consisted  of  the  three  pri- 
®^ry  (Mdours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue;  and  also,  that  all  the 
^ther  colours  shown  by  the  prism,  are  compounds  of  these. 

r  Brewster  also  demonsti'ated  the  interesting  fact,  that  a 
Pj‘ition  ol  the  white  light  cannot  be  decomposed  at  all. 

f>ossessed  the  highly^  philosophical  character  of 
*  Br  Brewster’s  optit^il  investigations,  and  was  very  in-  I 
Forh^^*  ^  remarks  were  offered  upon  it  by  Air 

paper  was  read  from  Arthur  Trevelyan,  Esq.  on  the 
'.^***“  heated  metallic  rods,  when  placed  in  contact 
'  Cold  masses  of  another  metal.  Air  Trevelyan’s  obser- 
hU***.^*  thus  summed  up  by  him  at  the  conclusion  of 
metals  must  be  of  different  sorts;  one 
>  which  must  be  he^ited  :  the  other  soft,  which  must 
•  2.  The  difference  of  their  temperature  must  be 
^  exact  degree  is  not  determined, 

fioi  must  not  be  perfectly  smooth,  or  no  vibra- 

* 'vill  take  place.  4.  The  interposition  of  a  piece  of  an- 


!  other  metal,  however  thin,  stops  the  vibration.  5.  The 
contact  of  the  air,  though  essential  to  the  formation  of 
sounds,  is  not  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  vibration. 
With  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  vibration.  Air  Trevelyan 
adheres  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Leslie,  who  supposes  it 
to  be  caused  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  metallic  bar.  Mr  Trevelyan  illus¬ 
trated  his  observations  by  a  series  of  beautiful  experiments. 
We  were  particularly  struck  with  one,  in  which,  by  laying 
across  the  vibrating  bar,  another  rod  equally  pointed,  with 
a  ball  at  each  end,  the  vibrations  were  rendered  distinctly 
visible  at  any  distance  in  the  room. 

Air  Witham’s  further  observations  on  the  fossil  tree  at 
Craigleith,  were  delayed  till  next  meeting. 

LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

\V.  H.  Harrison  announces  a  second  series  of  Tales  of  a  Physi¬ 
cian. 

Translations  of  Tieck’s  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  The  Love- 
Charm,  and  Pietro  of  Albano,  are  forthcoming. 

Omnipotence!  a  Poem,  by  R.  Jarman,  will  be  ready  about  the 
end  of  March. 

Th(‘  author  of  “  Rank  and  Tjilent,**  has  a  novel  in  the  press, 
entitled  **  Atherton  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  days  of  Wilkes,  Jii. 
niiis,  and  Johnson.  We  will  take  an  even  bet,  that  it  proves  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  forgotten,  and  suspicious,  but  clever,  “  Chrysal.” 

•  A  gcpU^an,  who  has  resided  several  years  in  India,  is  about  to 
piififish  “  Rustiim  Khan,  or  Fourteen  Nights’  Entertainment  at 
the  Royjtl  'rrardens  of  Ahmedabad.” 

A  new  Magazine,  to  be  calhul  the  Metropolitan,  is  about  to  start, 
under  the  Editorship  of  Thomas  Campbell,  and  Mr  Cyrus  Redding, 
so  long  the  conductors  of  the  New  Monthly.  Is  the  “  Albion”  al¬ 
ready  so  near  its  latter  «‘nd  ? 

We  understand  that  Mr  John  Brown,  Member  of  the  Royal  Phy¬ 
sical  Society,  is  preparing  for  ])ublication,  “  Natural  Historical 
Sketches,  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs,”  to  be  illustrate<l  by 
engravings  on  steel,  of  upwards  of  sixty  dogs,  principally  froni 
paintings  executed  for  the  work  by  Mr  Alexander  Forbes. 

There  has  just  been  laid  upon  our  table  the  first  volume  of  the 
“Novelist’s  Miscidlany,”  published  by  Baynes  of  Liverpool.  The 
work  is  of  a  size  to  range  on  the  book-shelf  with  the  Waverley 
Noveds.  This  first  volume  contains  Cooper’s  Spy — elegantly 
printed,  with  a  vignette  admirably  designed  by  W.  Kidd,  and  eiu 
grav(*d  in  a  kindred  spirit  by  Howison.  Voinmes  two  and  three 
will  contain  “  The  Pilot”  and  “  The  Pioneers.”  I'he  illustration 
of  the  former  is  a  sea  view  by  Austin,  engraved  by  Miller. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — Some  penny-suline  man  has  been  afflicting 
Sir  Walter  with  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  London  prints.  This  is 
another  issue  from  the  warehouse  kept  in  the  metropolis  for  tlie 
vending  of  new  and  vamping  up  of  old  lies.  We  regret,  however, 
to  see  by  Sir  Walter’s  letters  to  friends  in  town,  and  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  appearance  at  the  Roxburgh  meeting  to  consider  tho 
Reform  Bill,  tluit  he  is  far  from  well.  A  great  rumpus  has  been 
kicked  up  .about  his  being  hissed  at  that  meeting.  For  our  parts 
we  would  almost  as  soon  our  tongue  should  drop  from  our  mouth, 
as  that  it  shojild  utter  such  indignity  to  the  bard  of  our  own  heart. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  see  no  occasion  for  smrh  a  passionate 
outcry.  Both  parties  were  in  a  towering  passion,  and  in  the  heat 
of  the  iRotuent  the  limits  of  decorum  were  overstepped.  We  have 
known  Jis  great  liberties  taken  with  men,  before  whom  the  offend¬ 
ers  would,  the  next  moment,  have  bowed  down  their  hearts.  It 
was  not  the  Sir  Walter  of  their  enduring  adminition,  but  the  po¬ 
litician  momentarily  opposed  to  them  that  was  his.s<*d.  Every  man 
who  comes  forward  upon  the  political  arena,  in  moments  of  excite¬ 
ment  like  the  present,  must  be  prepared  for  similar  ebullitions. 
Frankly,  while  we  disapprove  of  such  treatm^uit  of  one  so  timi>. 
honoured,  and  who  has  done  so  much  for  our  literature,  we  think 
Sir  Walter’s  retort  equally  reprehensible. 

An  Antiqimrian  C’orrespomhuit  in  Paris  writes  us : — M.  do 
Caumont  h;is  publislnul  tin*  first  part  of  a  “  Cours  d’Antiquite,” 
illustrated  by  a  well-lithographe<l  Atlas  of  eleven  plates.  I  have 
read  it  with  much  pleasure  :  indeed,  it  is  tin*  only  work  that  Inut  • 
given  me  the.le.ast  notion  of  Keltic  antiquities.  Parts  II.  aud  HI. 
are  to  treat  of  Roman  antiquities  ;  Part  . IV.  of  the  History  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Architecture  during  the  middle  Ages  ;  Part  V.,  of  their 
Civil  and  Military  Architecture  ;  and  Part  VI.,  which  complet(‘3 
the  W(»rk,  of  Painting,  Jewellery,  Gold  and  Silver  Work,  luid  the 
other  arts  during  the  same  period. 

EdinbuRoii. — 'I’he  Directors  of  the  Royal  Institution  have  open¬ 
ed  their  gallery  of  paintings  to  the  artists  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
days  appiiinted  for  copyinff  are  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  from  nine 
to  four,  and  tickets  are  Issued  weekly  at  Mr  Cameron’s  office. 
Royal  Exrliarige,  to  the  first  eight  artists  who  apply.  'I’he  cause 
of  this  restri«'tion  is  the  limited  size  of  the  gallery.  'J’he  appciratua 
(»f  every  kind  employed  in  copying  must  be  removed  on  Tuc.sday 
afternoon. — A  society  has  been  cbtablished  here  which  proraiites 
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to  be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  those 
districts  where  the  communicants  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are 
most  numerous,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community  are  left  to 

■  be  supplied  in  a  great  measure  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Sectarian 
missionaries.  Impressed  by  this  state  of  affairs,  and  by  the  re¬ 
monstrances  of  the  Highland  bishops  and  clergy,  several  of  the 
most  influential  Episcopalians  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  laymen  as 

■  clergymen,  have  united  themselves  into  a  “  Gaelic  Episcopalian 
Society,”  the  object  of  which  is  to  support  Gaelic  students  for  the 
ministry,  catechists,  and  Scripture  readers.  Collections  are  to  be 
made  in  aid  of  the  society  in  all  the  Episcopalian  chapels  to-mor¬ 
row.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  society  to  the  support  of  the 
public. — Mr  Yaniewicz’s  concert,  yesterday  evening,  introduced 
to  the  Edinburgh  public  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Roche,  as  a  singer. 
Her  voice  is  line  and  just,  although,  perhaps,  scarcely  powerful 

•  enough  for  a  public  singer.  What  we  particularly  admire  is  the 
perfect  finish  of  her  songs.  We  understand  Miss  Roche  proposes 
to  establish  herself  in  Edinburgh  as  a  teacher.  The  qualifications 
we  have  mentioned  must  prove  invaluable  accessories  in  dischar- 
”ging  the  duties  of  such  an  office.  We  trust  that  Miss  Roche’s  merits 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  a  public  ever  ready  to  patronise  true 
desert.--Our  friend  Roland’s  assault  takes  place,  we  see,  early  in 
April.  We  have  been  rather  truants  from  the  rooms  of  late— but 
know  enough  of  what  is  going  on  to  anticipate  a  keen  contest. — 
The  Earl  of  Haddington  has  suggested  that  the  Scottish  Universi¬ 
ties  should  return  members  to  Parliament — a  confirmation  of  the 
suspicion  we  have  long  entertained,  that  some  of  our  Scottish 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  tolerably  ignorant  of  our  Institu¬ 
tions.  Of  our  Universities  more  anon. 

Leith  Charity  Concert. — On  Friday  the  11th  curt.,  a  Concert 
was  given  in  the  Leith  Assembly  Rooms,  for  the  benefit  of  two 
Charitable  Institutions  of  that  pla^^e.  With  a  feeling  that  does 
them  honour,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Leith  Philharmonic  Swiety 
not  only  gave  the  Concert  the  advantage  of  their  active  patron¬ 
age,  but  many  of  them  joined  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra,  and  sus¬ 
tained  their  parts  with  much  ability.  The  Instrumental  band  was 
numerous  and  effective ;  and  among  the  Vocal  Performers,  were 
the  Misses  Paton,  Miss  Tunstall,  Miss  Turpin,  and  Miss  Horn- 
castle;  Messrs  Horncastle,  Reynoldson,  and  Edmunds.  When  we 
add  that  the  selection  of  music  was  judicious,  it  will  readily  be 
believed  that  the  Concert  was  a  good  one.  We  are  inclined  to  call 
it  the  best  we  have  had  this  season.  The  singers  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage.  They  were  in  excellent  voice  and  spirits, 
and  executed  their  various  solos  and  duets  with  much  effect.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Leith  Room  is  better  adapted  for  a  concert 
than  our  Assembly  Rooms.  Certain  we  are,  we  never  heard 
voices  and  instruments  fill  the  ear  more  delightfully.  About  800 
people  were  present ;  of  whom  the  ladies  constituted,  to  our  mor¬ 
tification,  only  a  very  small  part.  A  ball,  of  rather  an  inferior 
description,  followed  the  concert. 

London  Small-talk. — The  University  of  London  is  to  receive 
the  valuable  collection  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  late  Earl  of  Guild¬ 
ford.  A  subscription  has  been  set  afoot  by  several  proprietors  for 
placing  them  in  the  establishment,  “  without  trenching  upon  the 
funds  of  the  University.”  We  fear  it  will  prove  nearly  as  difficult 
to  “  trench  upon  the  funds  of  the  University,”  as  to  tread  upon  the 
toes  of  the  worthy  mendicant  who  parades  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
upon  two  wooden  legs.  When  we  say  this,  we  mean  no  sneer  at 
the  London  University — its  failure  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government 
of  this  country.  No  university  can  be  supp.)rted  unless  it  have 
the  power  of  granting  those  degrees  which  are  required  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  those  entering  the  learned  professions.  The  Lohdon 
must  in  this  respect  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  state  of  the  country  demands  it  Contlhu^  if 
you  will  tlie  exclusive  right  of  conferring  theological  degrees  in 
these  venerable  institutions  ;  but  why  restrict  to  them  the  power 
of  granting  degrees  in  medicine  and  law,  when  two  plai'es  scarcely 
<*xist  in  the  empire  where  these  sciences  can  be  studied  to  less 
purpose  ?  Besides,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  no  longer  suffice  for  the 
multitudes  of  English  youth  entitled  to  aspire  to  university  edu¬ 
cation.  The  dissenters,  too,  are  excluded  from  them.  In  saying 
this,  however,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity  has  suffered  materially  by  the  folly  of  its  managers. — 
Molteno  and  Graves,  of  Pall-Mall,  have  at  present  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  a  beautiful  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini — a  chain  for  the  neck, 
formed  by  a  series  of  eleven  subjects  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
with  a  large  one,  as  a  pendant,  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  of  pure 
Venetian  ducat  gold,  enamelled  in  various  colours.  The  taste, 
boldness,  and  vigour,  both  of  execution  and  conception,  are  per¬ 
fect.  A  writer  in  the  Athenaeum  infers,  from  one  side  of  the 
pendant  having  the  Imperial,  and  .  the  other  the  Spanish  crown, 
tliat  it  was  executed  for  Charles  V.  To  this  supposition,  however, 
Cellini’s  own  memoirs  lend  no  countenance.— The  ward  of  Bil¬ 
lingsgate  has  held  a  Refonn  meeting.  The  name  was  ominoiLS, 
but  the  discussions  were  decorous.— The  Atlas  is  piquing  itself 
once  more  upon  its  “square  feet.”  ITiis  may  be  a  recommendation 
in  a  newspaper,  but  what  would  a  lady  say  to  it  ?— A  correspond, 
ent  writea  us,  “  I  hear  vf  nothing  new  but  the  contest  which  is 


about  to  take  place  between  Campbell,  Colburn,  and  Kennedy  f 
the  ascendency  in  Magazines.  The  first  is  applying  on  all  sides 
assistance  :  the  se  cond,  nothing  afraid,  tries  to  conciliate  old  co 
tributors  who  were  offended  at  being  cut  up  by  the  former  editor^ 
and  the  third  trusts  much  to  his  own  powers  and  those  of  his  co!. 
adjutor,  Leitch  Ritchie.” 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Sheridan’s  farce  of  “  St  Patrick’s  Day”  han 
been  revived  at  Covent-Garden.  The  cause  of  Sheridan’s  WTitioff 
this  piece  is  said  to  have  been  his  gratitude  to  an  actor  for  savinl 
“  The  Rivals”  from  being  damned,  at  its  first  production  in  1774 
In  the  first  cast  of  that  comedy,  the  part  of  Sir  Lucius  0^ Trigged- 
was  given  to  Lee,  who,  having  no  conception  of  the  Irish  charar 
ter,  totally  failed.  The  piece  was  withdrawn  for  a  few  days  to 
allow  Clinch  to  study  Sir  Lucius^  which  he  did  to  such  purpose 
that  the  author,  to  mark  his  sense  of  what  he  owed  him,  HTot« 
“  St  Patrick’s  Day,”  and  gave  him  it  for  his  benefit.  It  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  Sheridan. — A  farce,  entitled  “  Highways  and  Byways  ’’ 
compiled  from  two  of  Scribe’s  Vaudevilles,  has  been  produced  at 
Covent- Garden,  and  after  considerable  opposition,  announced  for 
repetition.  Liston  in  plaid  trow'sers,  and  wearing  mustaches  is 
said  to  be  the  only  joke  in  the  piece. — At  the  Italian  Opel^ 
Pacini’s  “L’ultimo  Giorno  di  Pompeii”  has  been  produced  for  the 
benefit  of  David.  The  plot  of  this  opera  is  simple  enough.  A  tri. 
bune  nourishes  an  improper  attachment  to  the  wife  of  the  goyemor 
of  Pompeii ;  and,  enraged  at  her  steadfast  virtue,  accuses  her  of 
illicit  attachment  to  a  young  citizen.  Just  as  the  innocent  victim 
of  his  villainy  is  about  to  be  buried  alive.  Mount  Vesuvius  make* 
what  the  French  w^ould  term  “  demonstrations,”  and  retribution 
comes  down  upon  the  habitations  of  the  guilty  in  floods  of  lavjL 
Pacini  is  not  an  imitator  of  Rossini ;  he  is  merely  an  adapter.  The 
audience  was  not  numerous. — A  new  piece  has  been  received, 
with  eminent  success,  at  the  Coburg,  entitled  “  Reform,  or  John 
Bull  Triumphant.” — The  English  Opera  Company  have  received 
notice  that  their  services  will  not  be  required  this  season  —Madame 
Vestris  closes  her  theatre  this  evening.  She  is  going  to  star  it  in 
the  provinces.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  she  is  goinf 
to  America — The  friends  of  the  Drury-Lane  Theatrical  Fmid 
dined  last  week  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern — the  Duke  of  Sussex 
in  the  chair.  His  Royal  Highness  stated,  on  giving  “  Prosperity 
to  the  Institution,”  that  the  first  theatrical  representation  he  ever 
saw  was  King,  in  the  “  Clandestine  Marriage.”  A  prospectus  of  a 
new  theatre,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke,  to  be  called  the 
“  Royal  Sussex  Theatre,”  and  conducted  by  Abbott,  Egerton,  and 
Warde,  has  been  put  forth.  The  site  is  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belgrave  Square.  The  money  is  to  be  raised 
upon  shares. — Another  new  theatre  is  to  be  opened  on  Easter 
Monday,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  Square,  under  the 
management  of  Chapman,  late  of  the  West  London.— Don  Gio. 
vanni  has  been  brought  out  since  our  last.  The  arrangement  does 
Reynoldson  credit ;  but  the  effect  of  the  opera  has  been  injured 
by  injudicious  parsimony  in  the  getting  it  up.  Edmunds  was  good 
— so  was  Miss  Tunstall.  Miss  Turpin  was  feeble ;  Miss  Horn, 
castle  about  as  efficient  as  a  chair  taken  to  make  out  a  couple  in 
a  country  dance — her  brother  positively  annoying,  except  in  one 
or  two  passages  of  the  last  scene.  The  Commandant  was  good, 
except  that  he  was  scarcely  marble  enough  in  the  churchyard 
scene.  Really  the  corps  de  ballet  must  be  amended. — We  were 
extremely  edified  t’other  night  by  the  manager’s  pirouettes  in 
Moll  Flaggon — if  he  will  have  cheap  dancing,  hati  he  not  better 
supply  Miss  Fairbrother’s  place  himself  ?  The  benefit  of  poor 
Denham’s  widow  was  well  attended.  The  gentlemen  of  the  I^ith 
Philharmonic  Society,  being  unable  to  attend,  as  it  was  the  eve^ 
ingof  their  own  meeting,  subscribed  for  twenty  tickets  and  trans- 
mitted  the  sum.  A  correspondent  asks  whether  Denham’s  son 
be  admissible  to  Heriot’s  Hospital  ?  No.  Ought  not  a  subscrip* 
tion  to  be  set  on  foot  for  his  education  ? — Waverley,  or  the  Bodach 
Glas,  was  brought  out  on  Thursday,  and  if  not  damned  ought  to 
have  been.  We  could  not  sit  it  out. — Young  is  to  be  heie  on 
Monday,  and  we  will  then  show  some  grumblers  that  we  can 
write  of  theatricals,  when  we  liave  any  thing  worthy  writing 
about. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

March  19 — 25. 

Don  Giovanni,  ^  Ella  Rosenberg. 

Ijord  of  the  Manor,  He  Lies  like  Truth,  ^  The  Bottle  /wp- 
Don  Giovanni,  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

The  Soldier's  Daughter,  ^  The  Marriage  of  Figarro. 
IFaverlep,  Masan  iello. 

Don  Giovanni,  Perfection,  Sf  The  Vampire. 
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Mon. 
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Wed. 

Thurs. 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 

VV ITH  a  view  to  preserve  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  pr^ 
sent  number,  not  only  the  reviews,  but  the  notices  of  the  aid^ 
Draina,  and  of  the  ancient  and  modern  exhibitions  of  Painting^  ni 
this  citv,  have  been  omitted.  Next  week  we  make  up  our  lee¬ 
way,  although  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  another  double  num¬ 
ber.  With  the  aid  of  recently  acquired  auxiliaries,  some  ***‘hrw 
new  features  are  about  to  be  added  to  the  Journal.  CorrespeuJ' 
ents  will  have  patience  till  next  week^  number  of  their  comma* 
nicatiom}  ure  in  types. 


f 


